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Emphasizes the philosophy 
and basic concepts of busi- 
ness 


Describes the functions, the 
economic services, the organ- 
ization, and the operation of 
a small or medium-size busi- 
ness 


Presents both the points of 
view of the manager and of 
the employee 


Deals with concrete prin- 
ciples applied through spe- 
cific procedures and practices 


Uses concrete examples taken 
directly from various size 
businesses 


Includes much new end-of- 
chapter material 


Provides a new vocabulary 
study at the end of each 
chapter 


Gives suggestions for a con- 
tinuing project at end of each 
chapter, beginning with 
Chapter 3 

Presents career information 


at the end of each chapter 
when appropriate 


Includes a new correlating 
workbook and a set of four 
achievement tests 


We BOOK 


The 1961 4th Edition 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT 


By Bernard Shilt and W. Harmon Wilson 





The fourth edition of BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT has twenty years of suc- 
cessful history behind it. Many of the basic 
features of the previous edition with some re- 
organization and thorough revision are included 
in the fourth edition. 


A greater emphasis is placed on the philosophy 
and basic concepts of business. The text ma- 
terial ties together in a meaningful pattern all 
of the other business and economic knowledge 
of the student. 


The fourth edition is organized on a functional 
basis providing a broad perspective of business. 
The student is first given a view of business as a 
whole with its objectives and functions. He then 
moves through the phases of organizing, locat- 
ing, financing, and managing a business. 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 
is designed for all business students: (a) those 
who will enter business as employees, (b) those 
who may eventually have an opportunity to 
manage a business for others, and (c) those who 
will eventually own and operate a business. 
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A 5-step learning plan makes the seventh 
edition a superb learning and teaching tool in 
the classroom. Here are the steps in this plan: 


(1) The approach is functional, practical, 
and concrete. Fundamental processes 
are introduced in a meaningful instead of 
an abstract manner. 


(2) A detailed explanation is provided as 
each new process or type of problem is in- 
troduced. This method adds to ease in 
teaching and ease in learning. 





(3) A step-by-step solution is given when each new principle or 
new problem is explained. Most of these solutions are set up in 
boxed form for easy reference. 


(4) Immediate practice is provided with every lesson. Both oral 
and written exercises are included for developing accuracy and 
speed and written exercises for assuring a mastery of application. 


(5) Review problems are spaced throughout the book. The cumu- 
lative nature of these problems helps the student retain the 
knowledge and skills taught in all lessons. 


A solutions book and a teachers’ manual are sent to teachers who 
adopt the textbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


ph Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
rg" New Rochelle, N. Y. Burlingame, Calif. 
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Editorial 


Cooperation Breeds Success 


Adaptability and change are necessary ingredients for survival, we are told. 
The truth of that statement was never more evident for business education in 
all of its forms than it is today. On all sides business education is being pushed, 
jostled, and criticized. 


The high school is being told it must have more cultural content courses 
and fewer vocational courses. Colleges are told that business education is in- 
ferior education and they should give it up. Many colleges already have dropped 
business education and more are contemplating closing out their programs. 
At a recent meeting I heard several teachers say that only the private business 
schools and junior colleges are going to profit from present thinking. 


Anyone who looks at the cold facts, however, can readily see that there are 
not enough private schools and junior colleges to carry the load. The U. S. 
Department of Labor says that by 1970 we will need 27 per cent more office 
workers, and by 1975 business industry will need 8.3 million female and 4.1 
million male office workers. This will be at all levels of skill and competency. 


Is it not time that we faced the fact of a real need for all types of business 
education — high school, private school, junior college, and senior college? 
All levels of skill training are necessary for our economy to grow and develop. 
Obviously, from the Department of Labor figures, we are going to need more 
clerical workers, more secretaries, and more Certified Public Accountants. 
Each school area filis a real need, and all are equally important. Business edu- 
cation needs a united stand, not individual defense. All business teachers 
should aggressively sell all levels of training, not their particular level. 


Through local, regional, and national organizations, business educators 
should get together to learn and understand all the problems that they share 
or that are peculiar to each level. Mutual aid and mutual understanding can 
bring about the united front which business education needs today. 


We must adapt ourselves to new socio-economic ideas, as well as to science 
and automation. We have much exploring to be done in our own field, let alone 
in outer space. Only the close cooperation of all business educators will bring 


Edith M. McKenzie, Dean, School of Secretarial 

Science, Burdett College, Boston, Massachusetts; 

president, New England — Educators Associa- 
on 
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A Guidance, Placement, 


and Follow-Up Program 


For Business Education 
In The High School 


by George Humbarger 
Southport High School 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


This article contains an organized plan 
for good school - community relations 
and evaluation of business courses. 


Current statistics show that six out of ten 
students entering high school do not enter 
college. This means that a majority of 
young people become a part of our adult 
society without further formal education. 
The responsibility for teaching this majority 
is placed directly on the shoulders of high 
school educators. The ability of young 
people to be a success in our society of today 
is directly related to how well the high school 
is able to do its job. 

In business education, where vocational 
skills are taught, the responsibility of the 
business education department is greater 
than merely fitting students into society. 
Business education can be divided into two 
general areas of training; basic business and 
vocational business. While some vocational 
training may be derived from basic business 
subjects, the main purpose of basic business 
subjects is to provide introductory informa- 
tion for the business student and to provide 
background information for advanced study, 
either in high school or perhaps in college. 
The vocational course consists of subjects 
that, when properly utilized by students, 
will lead to marketable skills and proficien- 
cies which are usable and wanted in in- 
dustry. Since vocational skills can lead to 
employment upon graduation, business edu- 
cation has greater responsibility in the area 
of vocational business subjects than in 
basic business subjects. A high school of- 
fering vocational subjects should help their 
students find employment upon graduation. 

Proper vocational training should include 
more than just the teaching of skills. It 
should include proper guidance, placement in 
industry after a skill has been learned, and 
follow-up techniques. Guidance, placement, 
and follow-up are closely interwoven; if one 
is to be properly utilized the other two must 
be included. These three areas are some- 
times mistaken as appendages to vocational 
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education. To train students without the 
proper utilization of these vocational skills, 
once they are learned, is only fulfilling part 
of the responsibility of the business educa- 
tion department of any high school. 

An effective guidance, placement, and 
follow-up program does not just happen. If 
the high school has a guidance director, the 
business education program in these three 
areas should be co-ordinated with the guid- 
ance department. The guidance department 
will have information such as personality 
ratings, health records, teacher ratings of 
students, interview information; and when 
supplemented by the business education de- 
partment data will give a more complete 
picture of the vocational student’s ability, 
personality, and temperament. This article 
is concerned with the development of 
teaching material that may be used with the 
material compiled by the guidance depart- 
ment so that the vocational skill of the 
student may be utilized to the highest degree 
possible. If a guidance department is not 
available, the business education department 
must develop guidance materials of its own. 


GUIDANCE 


The heart of any guidance program is the 
individual teacher. All teachers should be 
guidance oriented as much as possible. An 
attempt should be made by the head of the 
business education department to get all 
teachers to realize that the additional effort 
of a properly planned guidance program 
will pay richer dividends of better adjusted 
and better trained students than if guidance 
material is not used. Proper guidance must 
come first. Students should be helped to 
analyze their interests and discover their 
abilities. This does not imply that teachers 
should hand carry the students, but the 
teacher should provide situations and ma- 
terials which will assist the student in ar- 
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riving at intelligent conclusions. “All in- 
dividuals differ in native ability and!the real 
job of the teacher is to put_these individual 
abilities to work in such a way as to develop 
a process of self-guidance.””! 

Occupational information obtained from 
the guidance department, and supplemented 
by the information received from business 
and industry, can be very useful in helping 
students analyze and compare their abilities 
and interests with industry’s requirements. 
The teacher can also play a large part in 
helping students arrive at a wise decision by 
giving the students on-the-job situations in 
which to study. An example of this method 
of teaching would be for the advanced type- 
writing teacher to utilize business forms and 
provide several periods of time for the type 


of production work that would parallel actual 
working conditions. Wilbert E. Scheerer 
writes that less than one-half of the high 
school students have but the vaguest idea of 
what they would like to do. He also stated 
that aptitude implies more than skill to per- 
form — there must be a temperamental 
affinity for the work. Mr. Scheerer relates a 
humorous example of a concert violinist who 
continually frowned during rehearsals. The 
orchestra conductor finally asked him if 
«there was something wrong with the ac- 
companiment. The violinist replied, “No, I 
just don’t like music.” The vocational scene 
is cluttered with violinists who hate music, 
secretaries who don’t like to type, and sales 
personnel who dislike meeting people.? The 
teachers in business education should help 


Illustration 1 
TEACHER RATING RECORD 





Name 
Typewriting III and IV 26 5 
Shorthand III and IV i a 5 
Bookkeeping I and II a ae 5 
Bookkeeping III and IV 12 3 5 
Office Practice 12 3 5 


Office Machines and Filing 1 2 3 
Secretarial Training a a 
Penmanship and Spelling 1 2 3 
General Business a 


Business Law 12 8 


Ee > FP ek Fe EF EF EF EF SF 
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Business Arithmetic 12 8 





Rating Scale: 


5. Does Not Apply 
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1. Production 


Ability 12 3 4 5 12 3 4 5 
12 3 4 5 2 8 8 3 
12 3 4 5 123 4 5 
12 3 4 5 12 3 4 5 
12 3 4 5 12 3 4 5 
i a 


2. Neatness 


in work 3828 86 % 32.3 @ 6 
ae a = 
3 3s 3 = 
i a a a a - ae 
22 828 8 ; 33 €°§ 
1283 4 5 
3. Work Habits 1 2 3 4 5 1884s 
128: 4 §& 128s: 4 § 
. 2 2 4 se =. =a a 
23.8 3 788848 
128: 4 § 128: 4 § 
= - 
4. Proofreading 1 2 3 4 5 12 8 4 5§ 
383s 4 § 128 4 6 
123 4 § 538 6.8 
te & F i = a 
1283 4 5 ae 
1283 4 § 
5. Attendance & 
Tardiness ss 4 8 3 8 @ Ss 
_ a - =. 13283 4 § 
a a a a 2328. €& 
13:34s6 1384 § 
3 8 & & 128 4 5 
s&s 8 
6. Personal 
Neatness i384 s 2 2 & 4 
3-3 @& 6 8 2 &@ 
i i a 1283 4 §& 
= = 723 34 9 
128: 4 § 12383 4 §& 
1 £8 4&4 § 


Each teacher will record the student's grade in the business subjects taught and will also rate 


each student in the 6 areas given on the card. 


If a teacher has no information, or inadequate information, No. 5 on the rating scale should be 


used. 


1 J. F. Dame, “Guidance in Business Education,” Business Education Forum 12:6, January, 1958. 


1958. 
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to discover their aptitudes and their ‘‘tem- 
peramental affinity” for different types of 
work. 

A quick-check blank (Illustration 1) has 
been developed so that all pertinent supple- 
mentary information about a student in 
business education may be placed on a single 
card. For guidance purposes, the teacher or 
counselor can use this card to compare and 
supplement information found in the stu- 
dent’s cumulative folder from the guidance 
department. 

In summary, if department heads and 
guidance directors will provide information, 
study materials, and definite standards 
(established in part from information on the 
six month follow-up report), with an op- 
portunity to train under industry-type 
conditions, it will help the student evaluate 
his own abilities and interests to a higher 
degree than if skills are taught without a 
definite program in mind. 


PLACEMENT 


The placement program should be woven 
around an introductory letter (Illustration 2) 
sent to all businesses and industries in the 
area served by the high school. The return 
form (Illustration 3) will have two purposes. 
The first purpose will be to isolate the in- 
dustries who desire our business graduates. 
These cards will be filed away and these 
industries will have first choice of the gradu- 
ates of the business department. Students 
will also have the opportunity to choose one 
of the organizations taking part in the place- 
ment program with which to apply for work 
upon graduation. 

The second purpose of this blank will be 
its use as an occupational information file. 
The information gathered from business and 
industry from the Occupational Information 
Blank, enclosed with the introductory 
letter, will be placed in the guidance depart- 
ment where interested students can see exact 
duplications of the work involved in the 
various industries. 

The first step in the actual placement of 
the business department graduates begins 
in the senior year. A slip of paper is handed 
to all senior vocational students and they 
indicate what organizations, participating 
in the placement program, would be their 
first and second choices for employment. 
The business firms indicated on these slips 
of paper are contacted and invited to come 
to the school and examine the qualifications 
of the students whose names appear on their 
individual lists. After examining the stu- 
dents’ records, interviews are held between 
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the students and the prospective employers. 
After these interview sessions, all students 
who have not obtained jobs will go back on 
a general list of unemployed students who 
still desire employment. This list is then 
available to business firms who have ad- 
ditional employment opportunities to offer. 


FOLLOW-UP 


After the graduates have been on the job 
for six months, a Follow-up Information Slip 
(Illustration 4) is sent to the respective 
employers. They are asked to complete it 
and return it to the school. This blank is 
made up to correspond with the form that is 
filled in by the business education teachers. 
A comparison can then be made by the 
business education department between the 
ratings graduates receive in business with 
the ratings they received while they were in 
school. This comparison will enable the 
department to strengthen any weaknesses 
that appear frequently on ratings by busi- 
ness and industry. Some of these weaknesses 
may indicate that consideration should be 
given to offering new courses. In this way 
the curriculum can be kept functional and 
the skills and proficiencies needed in on-the- 
job situations can be emphasized. 


SUMMARY 


This type of program will undoubtedly 
result in duplication of effort in some areas 
of teaching. It will mean, for example, that 
teachers will have to record grades on their 
school grade sheets and also on the form 
that is used for guidance purposes and for 
interview information by company repre- 
sentatives. This form compares closely 
with the form that will be received from 
the companies in the follow-up studies. By 
using similar forms, a comparison can be 
done quickly and more accurately. The use 
of this Teacher Rating Record will mean 
that each teacher will have to organize his 
classroom presentation so that such areas of 
ratings as neatness, work habits, spelling, 
proofreading can be accurately evaluated. 
This may mean a change in grading systems 
in some cases, but the over-all ratings by 
teachers in these sometimes neglected skills 
will be well worth while. 

Finally, this plan will place a greater 
burden of paper work on the guidance 
director or the department head, but 
nothing worth while ever comes cheap. A 
well-organized plan to supply students to 
business and industry is well worth the 
additional effort. 
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Illustration 2 


INTRODUCTORY PLACEMENT LETTER 


April 3, 19-—- 


Director of Personnel 
(Name of Business Concern) 
(City and State) 


Dear Sir: 


Every businessman believes that the service his company renders 
or product his company produces is the best the consumer can 

buy. Research and development is constantly maintained to retain 
this superior product or service. 


Likewise, the business department of (Name of high school) High 
School is proud of their product—the business student—and con-— 
siders this product a superior one. 


To do a better job in educating and in placing our students in 
industry after graduation, we are beginning a new placement pro-—- 
gram. We invite you to take part in this program. The program 
will consist of placement and follow-up procedures that will 
enable your organization to take part in the training and eval-— 
uating of (Name of high school) High School business students 
before graduating. Look over the two enclosed blanks and if you 
are interested in participating in this program, the first step is 
to fill out the occupational information blank and return the 
blank with the additional information requested. The second blank 


is a sample of the follow-up procedures with which you would be 
asked to comply. 


We hope through this program to give you the employee for which 
you have been looking. If there are any questions concerning this 
program please write or telephone (Telephone number). 


Sincerely, 


(NAME OF HIGH SCHOOL) 


(Name of Department Head) 
Business Education Department 


gh 
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Illustration 3 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION BLANK 


If your organization would like to take part in our placement 
and follow-up program would you please fill out the questionnaire 
below. In addition to filling out the questionnaire, the Business 
Education Department is compiling examples of actual business 
forms used by the various businesses who will be employing the 
graduating students of (Name of high school) High School. 


These forms will be used to start an occupational information 
file and will be placed in this file business by business. Each 
business will have an individual folder with all pertinent in- 
formation concerning this organization placed together. Would you 
please include forms that beginning workers are required to work 
with and any other information that would help students evaluate 
the skills and proficiencies needed to become a successful em— 
ployee in your organization. 


In the spring your company will have an opportunity to look 
over our evaluation of graduating students and time will be given 
for interviews at the school or at your convenience elsewhere. 


Tear Off & Return 


Name of Firm 





Starting wage in most typical beginning job 





Hospitalization or Group Insurance Plans 





Annual Increment in wages 





Promotion Opportunities 





Other 








Type of work beginning workers are required to do 





Levels of Achievement: Typing WPM Dictation WPM 





Other 
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Illustration 4 


FOLLOW-UP INFORMATION SLIP 


October 3, 19— 


Director of Personnel 
(Name of Business Concern) 
(City and State) 


Dear Sir: 


Six months has elapsed since the employee named below began 
working for your firm. The Business Education Department of (Name 
of high school) High School would appreciate your filling in the 
ratings on the employee so we may do a better job of evaluating 
our students while they are in school. If the student is not at 
the present time employed by your firm we would appreciate your 


rating, if possible, and the address of the present employer if 
this is known. 


This is an important phase of our teaching and training of the 
student. A comparison of the ratings received in on-the-job 
Situations as compared with the ratings they received while in 


school will help in determining the strengths and the weaknesses 
of our academic program. 


Name of Employee 





Position now held 











NEATNESS IN WORK 123545 PRODUCTION ABILITY 12345 
WORK HABITS 12345 OVER-ALL RATING OF 

EMPLOYEE 12345 
TARDINESS 12345 

OTHER 
ABSENTEEISM 12345 12345 
PROOFREADING 12345 12345 
PERSONAL NEATNESS 12345 12345 





Employee strengths or assets 








Employee weaknesses 








Levels of Achievement (1) Superior (2) Above Average 
(3) Average (4) Poor 
(5) Not applicable to the position now held 
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SUGGESTIONS 


FOR 


BUSINESS TEACHERS 


The two articles which follow are taken from 
‘‘A Handbook of Suggestions for Business Teachers”’ 
developed by the Baltimore County Schools, Towson, 
Maryland, under the direction of Thomas M. Greene 
and Paul P. Plevyak, supervisors. 


STANDARDS FOR SKILL SUBJECTS 


It is extremely important that every 
teacher of business subjects establish stand- 
ards of achievement and inform pupils of 
these requirements. These standards may 
be used to guide students into and out of 
business courses, to evaluate students’ 
work for grading purposes, and, most im- 
portant, to place graduates in jobs which 
conform to the students’ abilities. These 
standards must be realistic and sufficiently 
high to enable graduates to meet job require- 
ments. 


Since many factors combine to determine . 


the vocational competency of a worker in 
business, establishing a criterion for evalua- 
tion becomes extremely difficult. Developing 
standards only in words per minute is com- 
plicated and insufficient because it is difficult 
to determine the point at which work is 
satisfactorily accomplished. Other factors 
must be considered as business needs not 
only high grade workers but also finds use 
for those with lower levels of ability. Some 
of these factors are mentioned under each 
of the following subjects. 


TYPEWRITING. Speed, accuracy, and all- 
around typewriting ability should be con- 
sidered in evaluating a student. School 
standards should be set high enough to 
identify the outstanding students who will 
earn honor marks and minimum standards 
should be low enough to take care of the 
slow learners who will earn the minimum 
passing grade. The grade for speed and 
accuracy should be based on the median 
score of several tests. Suggestive levels of 
performance for each typewriting course 
follow: 
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1. Typewriting I. At the end of one 
semester of typewriting, the pupil should be 
able to type three 3-minute writings at a 
minimum rate of 20 Net Words Per Minute 
with a maximum of 5 errors. The following 
scale may be used to evaluate the student’s 
speed accomplishment: 


Net Worps 


Per Minute GRADE 
35 A 
30-34 B 
25-29 + 
20-24 D 


In addition, pupils should be able to 
operate the typewriter with proper posture, 
good techniques and work habits; to have a 
knowledge of the use of operating parts and 
care of the machine; and to produce simple 
business letters, simple rough drafts, simple 
tabulations, and other personal-use ma- 
terials that are neat in appearance and in 
good form. In arriving at a final grade, these 
factors should be considered along with the 
production and speed grades. 

2. Typewriting II. At the end of three 
semesters of typewriting instruction, the 
student, in addition to those standards listed 
for beginning typewriting, should be able to 
type for five minutes at a minimum of 40 Net 
Words Per Minute with a maximum of 
5 errors. The following scales may be used to 
evaluate the student’s speed achievement: 


Net Worps’ Net Worps 


Per Minute Per Minute Grape 
Ist Semester 2nd Semester 
45-— 55- A 
40-44 50-54 B 
35-39 45-49 + 
30-34 40-44 D 
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In addition, the students should be able 
to arrange in good form a variety of business 
letters, manuscripts, rough drafts, and tabu- 
lated reports; to compose letters and take 
direct dictation at the typewriters; to fill in 
all business forms satisfactorily; to use good 
techniques and to organize work properly in 
order that production proficiency is in- 
creased; and to produce various typewriting 
jobs that are usable or mailable at a rate 
that is in line with his straight-copy ability. 
The rate for business letters with carbon 
copies and envelopes addressed should be 
75 per cent of his straight-copy rate; rough 
drafts, 6624 per cent; and tabulated reports, 
40 per cent. In arriving at a final grade, the 
production and speed grades should be 
combined. 


3. Typewriting and Office Practice. At the 
end of the typewriting and office practice 
course, the student, in addition to those 
standards previously listed, should be able 
to type a minimum of 45 Net Words Per 
Minute for ten minutes with a maximum of 
5 errors. 


The following scales should be used to 
evaluate the pupils speed achievement: 


Net Worps 


Per MINuTE GRADE 
60- A 
55-59 B 
50-54 Cc 
45-49 D 


In addition, students should be able to 
perform satisfactorily all duties connected 
with daily office routine, such as filing, han- 
dling the mail, and using the telephone; to 
operate the most commonly used office ma- 
chines; and to sell himself and his services 
during an interview with a prospective em- 
ployer. In arriving at a final grade these fac- 
tors should be considered with the students’ 
production and speed grades. Secretarial 
students should be able to produce mailable 
transcripts from shorthand notes. 

SHORTHAND. The ultimate objective of any 
shorthand course is the production of a mail- 
able transcript. The shorthand teacher 
should give consideration to these factors in 
evaluating the students’ work. 


1. Beginning Shorthand. At the end of one 
year of shorthand, the student should be 
able to read shorthand as rapidly as long- 
hand; to write familiar material at 80-100 
words a minute and new material at 60-80 
words a minute; to transcribe at the rate of 
15-20 words a minute; and to correlate 
shorthand with English. The following scale 
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may be used to evaluate a five-minute un- 
familiar dictation satisfactorily transcribed: 


Worps A 
GRADE MINUTE 
A 80 
B 70 
Cc 60 
D 50 


Students unable to pass a 60 word-per- 
minute dictation for three minutes should 
not be permitted to continue with shorthand. 

2. Advanced Shorthand. At the end of the 
second year of shorthand, the student, in 
addition to those standards listed for begin- 
ning shorthand, should be able to take dicta- 
tion at 120 words a minute on familiar 
material and 100 words a minute on new 
material; to transcribe at 25-35 words a 
minute on the typewriter; to produce usable 
transcripts without re-writing; to punctuate, 
paragraph, spell, capitalize, and use correct 
sentence structure when transcribing; and to 
dress well and to conduct oneself properly 
in the business world. 

The following scale may be used to evalu- 
ate a five-minute unfamiliar dictation satis- 
factorily transcribed: 


Worps A 
MINUTE 
120 
110 
100 
80 
Unable to pass a 80 word- 
per-minute dictation for 
five minutes 


GRADE 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES 


Each business education department 
should arrange a yearly program of depart- 
mental meetings and activities, in which all 
the teachers in the department should par- 
ticipate. The following program suggests 
the areas which can be covered. 

ORGANIZATION. A meeting for the purpose 
of organizing the department should be held 
early in the school year. This meeting should 
be called by the department chairman who 
will guide the proceedings. At this first meet- 
ing, the department should select a secretary 
and any other officers the group thinks neces- 
sary. The agenda for this meeting may in- 
clude: 

Orientation of new members 

Discussion of assignments and duties 

Explanation of school facilities 

Department rules and regulations 

Calendar for future meetings 
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PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY. One meet- 
ing should be devoted to a discussion of the 
part the business department plays in the 
life of the school, the community, and the 
county; the values derived from supporting 
and participating in such teacher organiza- 
tions as TABCO, MSTA, EBTA, UBEA, 
and NEA; professional growth through 
books and magazines and through in-service 
training programs; opportunities offered 
through summer school and extension 
courses; and growth through active partici- 
pation in local service clubs and community 
organizations. A portion of each department 
meeting should be devoted to a discussion 
of current business education literature — 
research, problems, issues, ideas. 

MORALE FACTORS. At the meeting the 
teachers may develop a pattern of business 
behavior and manners for both teachers and 
students in the business department. The 
appearance of the classroom and the arrange- 
ment and use of furniture, equipment, and 
bulletin boards may be subjects for discus- 
sion and demonstration. 

SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT. All members o. 
the group should be made familiar with all 
supplies and equipment available to the 
department including courses of study, class- 
room references, visual aids (school and 
county), paper and stationery supplies, 
textbooks, reference books, typewriters, 
and all other business and duplicating ma- 
chines. A policy with regard to the care, use, 
and storage of all supplies and equipment 
should be agreed upon. 

DEPARTMENT OFFERINGS. Departmental 
offerings may be considered, first, from the 
state wide offerings suggested by the state 
department of public instruction; secondly, 
from the county offerings suggested by the 
board of education; and third, in the light of 
the local school offerings. 

VISUAL AIDS. A special meeting on visual 
aids may be worthwhile. Teachers may 
need to be reminded of the visual aids in 
the school, the county, or on loan elsewhere 
and the procedures necessary to secure them. 
Teachers should know how to operate and 
care for the different machines and what 
contribution each makes to a learning situa- 
tion. Teachers may profit from a discussion 
of classroom methods and techniques for 
effective utilization of the visual material. 

STANDARDS. Standards set up by the board 
of education, and which students enrolled in 
the department must meet, should be dis- 
cussed. These standards include require- 
ments for each major field; selection of 
content for each course; shorthand and typ- 
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ing speeds; grading and principles of business 
behavior and ethics; methods of evaluating 
student work; and record-keeping pro- 
cedures. 

EVALUATION. The members of the depart- 
ment should evaluate their activities for the 
year and suggest ways in which to strengthen 
the work during the following year. 

METHODS AND TECHNIQUES. Special de- 
partment meetings may be devoted to a 
discussion of a variety of teaching techniques 
for both the skill and social business sub- 
jects. Procedures for planning and con- 
ducting such activities as forums, debates, 
panels, and student reports might be em- 
phasized. Teachers especially competent 
in these areas should make the presentation. 
The person may be a member of the English 
or social studies department. 

SELECTION OF PUPILS. Not all students 
should be admitted into business education 
classes. Shorthand classes should be espe- 
cially selective. Selection should be made on 
the basis of aptitude and ability tests, as 
well as the overall scholastic record. Special 
attention should be given to grades in 
English. Interests, desires, personality, and 
general background of students should be 
considered. 

JOB PLACEMENT OF PupiLs. All members of 
the department may assist in the placement 
of students, although the chief responsibility 
should be placed upon the senior secretarial 
practice teachers. Placement involves many 
techniques and procedures and requires a 
great deal more concentration than can be 
devoted to it here. 

FOLLOW-UP OF GRADUATES. All business 
departments should keep a careful account 
of the follow-up activities of their graduates. 
Follow-up studies should be made every 
first, third, and fifth year after graduation. 
Results should be studied to learn better 
ways of training boys and girls to meet 
business demands. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS. The business education 
department has many opportunities for ac- 
quainting students, teachers, and business- 
men with its activities. These opportunities 
can quickly and easily be determined by a 
community survey. The opportunities will 
necessarily differ with each community. 

WORK-STUDY PROGRAMS. Work-study pro- 
grams may be arranged for individual stu- 
dents on the basis of their working for the 
school office and all other departments of 
the school; working for the various organiza- 
tions of the community; and working on a 
part-time basis in business offices. 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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THE ROLE 


OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
IN THE SECONDARY 


CURRICULUM 


by Thelma D. Nicklin 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 


Read what can be done to offer a more 
comprehensive business curriculum. 


Since the trends in education in our demo- 
cratic society are closely associated with the 
trends in public thinking, it is easy to under- 
stand why the re-evaluation of the purposes 
and effectiveness of the schools has been 
taking place at an accelerated pace during 
the last few years. Because of the dual role 
of the business education cur- 
riculum, business teachers find 
themselves in the middle of 
the confusion that exists over 
such terms as “general,”’ “‘spe- 
cial,” “‘liberal,” “academic,” 
‘non-academic,’ “‘vocational,” 
and “non-vocational” as ap- 
plied to education. Business 
education is all of these. 
Much of the controversy 
centers around the amount of 
time that students should de- 
vote to the fundamentals of 
learning and the difficulties in- 
volved in striking a balanced 
educational program that 
meets the needs of students. Even though 
the degree to which the school should con- 
centrate in each of the following three areas 
is part of the disagreement, in general, the 
public does agree that the secondary school 
has some responsibility in each of these areas: 
I. It should give to all students the 
kind of education which will assist them 
in managing their lives effectively — 
economically and socially. It should pre- 
pare them, also, to render service to 
society. 
II. It should adequately prepare those 
who will engage in further study. 
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III. It should meet, for some of the stu- 
dents, at least the vocational-preparation 
needs which they must have in order to 
make a satisfactory initia! entrance into 
employment. 

Business teachers have responsibilities -in 
meeting all these needs. The immediate 
concern is to examine all three 
areas with a view to becoming 
as effective as possible in meet- 
ing our obligations in all of 
them. 

VOCATIONAL PREPARATION FOR 
TERMINAL STUDENTS. In this 
area, concentration should be 
given to those students who 
will terminate their formal 
schooling and accept positions 
when they graduate from high 
school. We must continue to 
discover ways to teach addi- 
tional material in less time so 
that we can meet the chal- 
lenges brought about by 
changes in the business world. As business 
has become more complex, together with 
technological advancements in recent years, 
the office worker needs more knowledge and 
related skills than he has needed previously. 
Furthermore, he must be taught how to 
adapt himself to the inevitable further modi- 
fications in business procedures. In his 
recommendations, submitted to the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on National Goals, 
John W. Gardner has recognized the school’s 
responsibility for meeting the specific needs 
of these terminal students. He states: 

“‘The student not going beyond high school 
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should also hawe academic subjects at the 
heart of his program. But he can profit 
greatly, too, by good vocational courses. 

It is not wise to segregate vocational stu- 
dents into separate high schools, nor even 
into separate homerooms. . . . 


High school vocational programs should 
be thoroughly re-examined and revised. 
Like every other element of the curriculum 
they must change and improve. Today, all 
too many young people who will be exercising 
their skills in the 1970’s are being prepared 
for the technology of the 1950's. , Because 
most students will go through occupational 
lives characterized by constant learning of 
new skills, vocational programs should em- 
phasize fundamental skills and fundamental 
ways of approaching problems.’”! 


The trend is toward making even less time 
available for vocational preparation in 
high school. In order to teach the basic busi- 
ness understandings and accompanying skills 
more quickly, it is essential that we make use 
of all the resources at our disposal. We must: 

1. make effective use of all the principles 
of learning and skill-building that 
psychology can offer us. 

2. conduct classroom experimentation 
concerning various phases of learning. 

3. investigate the use of television and 
other media for supplementing class- 
room teaching. 

4, ask for and insist upon necessary equip- 
ment. 

5. correlate closely with other depart- 
ments, particularly with the depart- 
ments of mathematics, English, and 
social studies, in the educational pro- 
gram for terminal students. 

6. call on workers in business, industry, 
and the community for ideas and sug- 
gestions to make the preparation of 
business students more practical. 

7. search for better ways of screening stu- 
dents who haye interest in, and poten- 
tial for, becoming workers in the 
business field. Automation will take 
over many of the routine jobs in the 
business office. Those jobs that are left 
call for a higher degree of intelligence, 
knowledge, and skills than is possessed, 
or attainable, by many of the students 
who are selecting these vocational 
courses. If the fundamentals of 
English, reading, spelling, and mathe- 
matics have not been mastered, much 


of the time assigned to business sub- 
jects has to be spent on these funda- 
mentals before the business knowledges 
and skills can be attained. 


The use of these resources requires the 
full time and attention of the business 
teachers who participate in the program. 
Time should not be diverted into other 
school activities any more than it is in other 
fields. To do this work according to its 
present-day demands, business teachers need 
to be highly professional people who read 
extensively, attend professional meetings, 
and confer with those who are responsible 
for organizing and administering business 
enterprises. They need to engage in con- 
tinuous programs of evaluating the work of 
business education departments. 


PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE. In carrying out 
the responsibility for adequately preparing 
those students who will engage in further 
study, business programs must be provided 
that will help to meet the needs of those stu- 
dents who plan to: 

1. attend a four-year college or university, 
and to continue the study of business 
administration. This includes those 
students who plan to enter some phase 
of business employment or ownership, 
as well as those who may decide to 
teach business education in secondary 
schools or colleges. 

2. attend a junior college or business 
school for additional training to enable 
them to enter employment requiring a 
more extensive background of knowl- 
edge than that required of the high 
school graduate. 

3. use their office skills for part-time em- 
ployment while attending college, re- 
gardless of their subject majors or their 
interests. Studies have shown that 
most part-time work carried by stu- 
dents while in college is in some type 
of office or business activity. 


It goes without saying that all students in 
business courses should be encouraged to 
work to the extent of their capacity. The 
courses must be geared to the level of ability 
of the students. Students must be made 
aware of the possibility of combining 
academic and business programs and also of 
opportunities in business for people with 
college backgrounds. 

GENERAL EDUCATION. The business 
teacher’s obligation for contributing to 


_ John W. Gardner, “ National Goals in Education,” Goals for Americans, The Report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on National Goals, Administered by The American Assembly, Columbia University, 1960. Part I, Chap. 3, 


pp. 85-86. 
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general education for all students covers a 
wide range of subjects. 

1. For many students, typewriting has 
come to be recognized as a tool of learning 
rather than specialized training. It is not 
necessary to distinguish whether the student 
is taking typewriting for personal use, for 
vocational use, or as a necessary instrument 
in connection with his college work. The 
challenges here are to find the most appro- 
priate time for the student to fit typewriting 
into his program so that he will gain the 
greatest benefit from its use, and to provide 
the proper equipment and qualified instruc- 
tors to teach it quickly and well. Contrary 
to popular opinion, the skill subjects, if 
taught so that the student approaches the 
limit of his capacity, are among the most 
difficult subjects to teach in the high school 
curriculum. If they are taught well, much 
which is fundamental to the learning of all 
subjects can be strengthened. 

2. The personal-use objectives are less 
clearly established for such courses as book- 
keeping, shorthand, business law, and gen- 
eral business than for typewriting. Many 
students select these subjects as electives, 
however, and there appears to be an increas- 
ing awareness of the importance of many of 
them as an essential part of general educa- 
tion. Probably the greatest challenge here 
is to gear these subjects to the levels of 
ability of students and to the various purposes 
for which they are taken. For these courses, 
students need to be grouped by ability, back- 
ground, and aims for maximum learning. to 
take place. 

3. The area in business education that has 
been grossly neglected is that of education 
for business-economic competency. It is true 
that most business education subjects con- 
tribute to the basic business-economic under- 
standings of students. In most schools, how- 
ever, a relatively small percentage of stu- 
dents are enrolled in these subjects. 

During the past several years, business 
educators have demonstrated increased in- 
terest in developing programs which can 
contribute to the business understandings of 
all students. Business educators must also 
take some of the responsibility for educating 
the public to an awareness of the critical 
need for every student to graduate from high 
school with an adequate understanding of 
American business and of its basic economic 


free-enterprise system. That progress is 
being made in this area is evident from the 
amount of space in recent professional pub- 
lications devoted to it. Typical of the views 
presented is one expressed by Hamden L. 
Forkner: 

“The struggle for world domination by 
Russia is being carried on both the scientific 
and economic fronts. Unless the secondary 
school is as concerned with the preparation 
of able minds on the business and economic 
front as it 1s on the scientific front, we can 
well lose the race. The secondary school 
should be seeking out able minds among 
high school students to enter business, as it 
is in seeking out able minds to pursue tech- 
nical and scientific studies.’”* 

A leaflet just prepared and distributed by 
the Policies Commission for Business and 
Economic Education sums up the concern 
expressed by business and industry that all 
high school graduates be adequately pre- 
pared to deal with business-economic issues 
and problems. One excerpt from the leaflet 
is as follows: 

“We believe it is imperative that every 
American should have as a part of his gen- 
eral education, regardless of his personal. or 
professional goal, at least a one-year course 
at the secondary school level that will pro- 
vide the learner with an opportunity to be- 
come competent to deal with everyday 
business-economic issues and problems... . 

Those teachers who have been business 
oriented through courses in the field of 
business and economics and through business 
experience are most likely to provide the kind 
of educational program this letter pro- 
poses.... ° 
The background and education in business, 

economics, and work experience of the busi- 
ness education teacher should place him in a 
unique position to teach these basic under- 
standings. It is a responsibility he must not 
shirk. 

As the pendulum swings from one extreme 
to the other in the: hierarchy of educational 
values, and while arguments continue over 
the secondary school’s responsibility for 
general education, vocational education, and 
preparation for college; the field of business 
education must continue to demonstrate 
concern for meeting the needs of all students 
and to share in the responsibility for educa- 
tion in all these areas. 


*Hamden L. Forkner, “Characteristics of Business Education in our Expanding High School,” The Bulletin of 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. 41, No. 225 (January, 1957), p. 14. 


A Proposal for Business-Economic Education for American Secondary Schools,” Policies Commission for 
Business and Economic Education, Sponsored by United Business Education Association (A Department of the 
National Education Association) and Delta Pi Epsilon, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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PROFESSIONALISM— 


ARE 
WE DIGGING ITS 
GRAVE? 


Mrs. Marting offers appropriate 
suggestions for the elevation 
of the teaching profession. 


Teachers claim to be professional educators. 
But what professional activities do we en- 
gage in that elevate our social status as 
teachers in the public’s eye? What conno- 
tation does the public place on this word, 
teaching? We frequently hear public com- 
ments such as: “Those that can, do; those 
that can’t, teach.” We hear other com- 
ments from administrators such as: ‘“‘Frank- 
ly, the opportunity for advancement is 
limited, but you’ll have the satisfaction of 
molding young minds.” 

What is the basis of these individual, 
publically expressed opinions? They stem 
from a lack of understanding of a teacher’s 
responsibilities. The public expects us to 
educate each and every child, but they do 
not give us the time to do the expert job we 
are trained to do. 

We need a communicative device to in- 
form the members of the public about the 
extracurricular activities of the teaching 
profession. Perhaps this communicative 
device could be a series of articles, written 
by teachers on their extracurricular life, and 
published in the local newspapers. 

Quite obviously, the American public does 
not realize that some teachers are required 
to spend more hours each week working with 
the extracurricular activities of a school than 
they do teaching hours spent in the class- 
room. Perhaps a study should be made in 
your community to determine the number 
of teaching hours and hours devoted to ex- 
tracurricular activities by the teachers. 
Very possibly, when the facts are known, 
the school officials and general public 
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by Barbara Marting 
Chrysler Memorial High School 
New Castle, Indiana 


would provide parents, or other assistants, 
to administer the extracurricular activities. 

Now, let’s look at the other side of the 
coin. Are we engaging in activities that will 
enhance the public’s opinion of our profes- 
sional lives? Are we engaging in activities 
that will increase our own personal knowl- 
edge of our profession? Are we guilty of not 
wanting anyone to awaken us to our profes- 
sional responsibilities as educators? Do we 
want to abide in our ivory castles without 
any criticism from the outside world? Per- 
haps we have been misrepresented to the 
public by criticisms of our schools which 
have been made through newspaper and 
magazine articles, and radio and television 
series, such as Our Miss Brooks. Every pro- 
fession encounters these distorted images 
offered to the public. It is our responsibility 
to inform the public of the true status of our 
profession as we live it day by day. 

I do not want to create the impression 
that we should not have constructive criti- 
cism. On the contrary, criticism is good 
since it immediately necessitates a self- 
evaluation of our own feeling of profes- 
sionalism. We need to thoughtfully review 
our professional goals and determine our 
actions to fulfill the objectives of a profes- 
sional person. 

Consider the following and check your 
contribution to the activities commonly 
recognized as important to professional 
growth. 

HAVE YOU ATTENDED AT LEAST TWO CONFER- 
ENCES IN YOUR SUBJECT AREA THIS YEAR? If 
we are to improve our status, we need to be 
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informed of the problems and trends of our 
profession. An important way to enhance 
our professional growth is to attend con- 
ferences in our subject area which provide 
us with an opportunity to discuss our prob- 
lems and unitedly arrive at solutions. We 
should attend conferences in order to meet 
our present-day problems more adequately, 
and to improve our profession. 

Is there a changing complexion to the 
conferences you attend? Is there a gradual 
infiltration of speakers, not from the school 
classroom, telling you how to teach certain 
subjects? It is good for us, as educators, to 
listen to points of view of persons other than 
teachers, but we should not permit non- 
professional people to tell educators how to 
teach. We, as teachers, know the psycho- 
logical implications of contributing activi- 
ties to our students’ progress which are 
related to the laws of learning. 

Not only should we attend our sectional 
conferences, but it is the responsibility of a 
teacher to participate in conferences by 
consenting to be a speaker or helping in the 
organization of the meeting. 

HOW MUCH INTELLECTUAL RE-TOOLING HAVE 
YOU DONE IN THE LAST TWO YEARS? Have you 
joined at least one workshop group during 
this time? Are you aware of the new audio- 
visual equipment and how to operate it? 
Are you informed on the Survey, Question, 
Read, Recite, and Review method of study? 
Are you using this method in your course of 
study to obtain a higher percentage of know]l- 
edge retention on the part of your students? 


HAVE YOU WRITTEN AT LEAST ONE ARTICLE 
FOR OUR PROFESSIONAL PUBLICATIONS WITHIN 
THE LAST FIVE YEARS? It is the professional 
responsibility of classroom teachers, who 
have the aptitude, to write original work 
and contribute to the general educational 
development of the publication’s readers. 
It is important, however, to remember that 
materials submitted for publication should 
contain ideas and suggestions of merit and 
not merely tricks-of-the-trade for everyday 
enthusiasm boosters. 

DO YOU SUBSCRIBE TO AT LEAST THREE PRO- 
FESSIONAL MAGAZINES? Not only should a 
teacher practice professionalism by being a 
producer of professional writing, but he 
must also be a wise consumer of educational 
literature. A teacher must keep abreast of 
new trends in his area and use this informa- 
tion for the improvement of his own cur- 
riculum and teaching. 


Teachers should very critically appraise 
their consumption of professional writing. 
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Too many educators lift motivational tricks 
out of literature without making certain that 
the application is valid for use in their 
particular classes. The question should be 
asked, “Is the class indifference the product 
of difficulties other than ones that may be 
cured by some trick-of-the-trade gimmick?” 


Do you also read other departmental 
literature to find out what your students are 
learning in the class preceding yours? 

HAVE YOU CONDUCTED A CLASSROOM RE- 
SEARCH PROJECT IN THE LAST FIVE YEARS? The 
word research intimidates many teachers 
into completely avoiding any experimenta- 
tion for the revision of accepted conclusions 
concerning the teaching of certain subjects. 
Many educators falsely assume that re- 
search work has to be an elaborate project 
containing many statistics in order to be 
recognized as a worth-while contribution to 
our educational program. 


We should be concerned over the fact that 
teachers are more interested in solving 
everyday problems than trying to find ways 
to improve methods. Frequently we pro- 
crastinate by saying we haven’t time to en- 
gage in a creative activity. Perhaps this 
problem could be solved by more team re- 
search. 

HAVE YOU READ, AND CORRECTLY CONSUMED, 
AT LEAST ONE RESEARCH PROJECT IN THE LAST 
YEAR? To be an intelligent consumer of re- 
search is as important as being able to in- 
telligently produce research. We frequently 
commit willful professional destruction when 
we interpret others’ research findings to fit 
our individual needs or as solutions to our 
individual classroom problems. 


HAVE YOU VISITED OTHER SCHOOLS DURING 
THE LAST TWO OR THREE YEARS? Teachers 
need to get the viewpoints of other school 
systems in order to gain perspective and to 
get a fresh appraisal of their own curriculum 
in relation to other community schools’ 
curriculums. 


Have you worked on a curriculum revision 
committee during the last five years? Have 
you changed your curriculum during the 
last three years to meet the changing empha- 
sis on the goals of education? Educators 
should be aware of the increased emphasis 
on educational requirements for students to 
take more math, science, and foreign lan- 
guages and how this will affect subject-area 
offerings, as well as enrollments in specific 
courses. Curriculums should be the result of a 
gradual, directed action rather than a hap- 
hazard change because of someone’s whim. 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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W. B. E. A. Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Western Business Education Association, held in S 
Shown left to right: secretary, Robert Kessel, 


above were elected to office. 





kane, Washington, the teachers 
niversity of Idaho, Moscow; vice 


neon Frances Brown, University of Washington, Seattle; president, Lura Lynn Straub, San Diego State 
llege, San Diego, California; historian, Darlene Smith, Missoula County High School, Missoula, Montana; 
treasurer, Roger Nelson, University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 








Future Secretaries Association 


The National Secretaries Association will 
sponsor a Future Secretaries Association de- 
signed to interest high school and college level 
students in becoming professional secretaries. 

A Future Secretaries Chapter may be 
started only by a National Secretaries As- 
sociation Chapter. Further information on 
this new organization may be had by writing 
to the national headquarters, Suite 410, 
1103 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 6, Mis- 
souri. The new association was developed 
through the cooperation of the International 
Education Committee and their educational 
consultant, Dr. Fred S. Cook, Wayne State 
University, Detroit, Michigan. 
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New York D. E. Association 


At the sixth annual New York State Dis- 
tributive Education ‘Teacher-Coordinator 
Conference the following officers. were 
elected: president, Henry J. Muller, Albany 
High School, Albany; vice president, Sidney 
Lerner, Levittown Memorial High School, 
Levittown, L.I.; treasurer, E. J. Bernard, 
East Irondequoit C.S.D., Rochester; secre- 
tary, Erwin Horowitz, Medina High School. 

At the meeting a citation was presented to 
Reno S. Knouse, State College of Education, 
Albany, New York, for his outstanding work 
in the promotion of distributive education 
for the state and for his work in the success- 
ful promotion of cooperative training. 
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NOMA-Strayer 
Guidance Workshop 


The Washington, D. C. Chapter of the 
National Office Management Association 
and Strayer Junior College of Finance jointly 
sponsored the first vocational guidance work- 
shop for junior and senior high school guid- 
ance counselors, business teachers, and prin- 
cipals on May 6, 1961. 

The purpose of the workshop was to point 
out the growing need for increasing numbers 
of young people in office employment and to 
bring to the attention of high school guidance 
counselors and business teachers information 
concerning the opportunities and challenges 
in office employment that are open to busi- 
ness graduates. The conference also stressed 
the important contribution the high school, 
the private business school, the junior col- 
lege, and the university is making to take 
care of today’s business education needs. 
The planning and results of this model 
workshop will be consolidated in a special 
kit to be nationally distributed by NOMA 
for the purpose of serving as a guide for 
workshops in other areas. 

H. C. Hedger, NOMA chairman of the 
National Private Business School Committee, 
was a participant in the workshop. The 
National Association and Council of Business 
Schools, through its executive director, S. M. 
Vinocour; James G. Brown, vice president, 
Washington Chapter of NOMA; and 
Donald E. Wilkes, Washington NOMA Edu- 
cational Committee and public relations 
director for Strayer Junior College of 
Finance, did much of the planning for the 
Washington Workshop. In addition to the 
above, Richard D. Pickett, president, 
Northampton Commercial College, Incorpo- 


rated, Northampton, Massachusetts, and 
Ford Robinson, Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, are also members of the National 
Private Business School Committee estab- 
lished by NOMA. Ted Kling and Bruce 
Coffin, members of the National Education 
Committee of NOMA, Mr. Hedger and 
Mr. Vinocour will be working with local 
groups as they develop similar workshops 
throughout the country. 

Twenty-minute discussions by representa- 
tives of the four major areas of business 
education were given by the following: 
Mildred Andrea Witten, supervisor of busi- 
ness education, Arlington County, Virginia, 
for the high schools; Jack H. Jones, Jones 
Business College, Jacksonville, Florida, 
president, National Association and Council 
of Business Schools, for the business schools; 
Elgie G. Purvis, president, Strayer Junior 
College of Finance, for the junior colleges; 
and Dr. Henry M. Cunningham, assistant 
dean, School of Business Administration, 
The American University, Washington, 
D. C., for the colleges and universities. 





Shown left to right: Dr. Henry 
Jones, Mildred Witten, Elgie G. Purvis 


M. Cunningham, Jack H. 








Detroit Business Teachers 


At the spring meeting of the Business 
Teachers’ Club of Metropolitan Detroit 
Dr. Louise Harris of Osborn High School was 
elected president. Donald Sass of Chadsey 
High School is the new vice president and 
Constance Catana of Pershing High School 
is the secretary-treasurer. Gerald Cox of 
Northwestern High School continues to 
serve on the executive board. 


E. B. T. A. News 


E. Duncan Hyde, director of business edu- 
cation, Baltimore Public Schools, Baltimore, 
Maryland, president of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association, has announced that 
the theme for the sixty-fifth annual con- 
vention, to be held April 19, 20, 21, 1962 at 
the Statler Hilton Hotel in Boston, will be 
“Pursuing the Nation’s Goals Through 
Business Education.” 








Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 


STATISTICAL TYPING 
Second Edition by S. J. Wanous 


STATISTICAL TYPING is recommended for special emphasis in tabulating in the typewriting course. The book is well 
planned with special review drills followed by exercises which emphasize special problems in centering and tabulating. 


List price, 92 cents. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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Special materials for 
TV typing classes 


; Student’s kit 
— f | contains 


Se @ 2 Oh & 


ea special 
textbook 


ea study guide 


e paper and 
envelopes 





Adapted from 


201! CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


7th Edition — By Lessenberry, Crawford, and Erickson 


If your school or school system plans to teach typing by television, we invite 
inquiries about TV TYPING. An examination copy will be sent to directors of 
television education, directors of adult education, supervisors of business edu- 
cation, or other persons who are assigned the responsibility of organizing a 
typing class to be taught by television. 


The student's kit, shown in the above photograph, contains a textbook that has 
been especially adapted from the seventh edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING for television teaching. A study guide is also included to give the 
student precise information on each televised lesson and suggestions for work 


to be done between telecasts. Typing paper and envelopes are included in each 
kit. 


In addition to these special materials for teaching typing by television, we can 
provide other technical help and information to the station that will televise the 
typing lessons. Inquiries about television teaching materials and technical aids 
should be addressed to: Co-ordinator of Television Education, South-Western 
Publishing Co., 5101 Madison Road, Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27: New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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New Officers for Michigan 





member, Homer Long, Detroit Business Institute. 
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Shown in front row left to right: treasurer, Floyd Feusse, Delta College, Saginaw; vice president, Ima Chambers. 
Central Michigan University, Mt. Pleasant; president, Pauline Dunsmore, Muskegon Senior High School; board 
member, Helen Walter, Eastern High School, Lansing; board member, Dale Keyser, Midland High School. 

Shown in back left to right: board member, E. L. Marietta, Michigan State University, East Lansing; secretary, 
Mary Anderson, Three Rivers High School; past president, A. C. Hermann, Jackson Business University; board 





U. B. _E. A, Elects Officers 


Parker Liles, chairman of the Department 
of Business Education, Georgia State Col- 
lege of Business Administration, Atlanta, 
has been elected president of the United 
Business Education Association. 

Prior to his election to the presidency of 
the association, Dr. Liles served in the 
capacity of treasurer, member of the execu- 
tive board, and vice president of the associa- 
tion. 

Vernon V. Payne, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education and secretary of 
finance of the Texas State College, Denton, 
is the newly elected vice president of the 
association. 

Dr. Payne is past president of the 
Mountain-Plains Business Education As- 
sociation and has been a. member of the 
executive board of UBEA since 1954. 

Edith T. Smith, associate professor of 
business education, Lewis and Clark College, 
Portland, Oregon, is the new treasurer. 
Miss Smith has just completed her term of 
office as president of the WBEA. 

The American Business Education As- 
sociation, on July 1, 1962, will succeed the 
old United Business Education Association 
consisting of five large regional associations 
of business education covering the entire 
country. 

The unification plan of the American 
Business Education Association was adopted 
by the National Unity Implementing Com- 
mittee at its meeting in May, 1960. 
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Wisconsin Meeting 





The business section of the North 
Wisconsin Lake Superior Education Associ- 
ation will hold its annual meeting on Octo- 
ber 5 at Wisconsin State College, Superior, 
Wisconsin. 

The principal speaker on the program will 
be Fred C. Archer of the Gregg Publishing 
Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. He will discuss office machines and 
office practice. 

Dorothy C. Grovom, Wisconsin State 
College, Superior, is chairman of the business 
section and William Zimdar, East High 
School, Superior, is the secretary. 


Paul Lomax Honored 


Paul S. Lomax, retired head of the De- 
partment of Business Education of New 
York University, received the Ernest O. 
Melby Award of the School of Education 
Alumni Association. 

The Melby Award is given annually for 
“distinguished service in the field of human 
relations.” 

Dr. Lomax taught in the Missouri Public 
Schools and joined the New York University 
faculty in 1924. He was named professor 
emeritus of education when he retired in 
1956. 
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Hartman Receives Doctorate 


Harold R. Hartman, 
associate professor of 
business education at 
Suffolk Community Col- 
lege, Ronkonkoma, New 
York, was_ recently 
granted his Ed.D. degree 
in business education by 
Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

The title of Dr. Hart- 
man’s study was “Pro- 
posed Plan for Organ- 
izing and Staffing the 
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White Plains School 
Dr. Hartman Business Administration 
Office.” 


Dr. Hartman has a B.S. degree from Rider 
College, Trenton, New Jersey, and an M.S. 
degree from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Prior to his present position, Dr. Hart- 
man served as administrative assistant in 
the Central Office of the White Plains, New 
York, Public Schools. He has been a teacher 
of business and English in New Jersey high 
schools. 


New York City Officers 


The following officers were elected at the 
spring meeting of the Commercial Educa- 
tion Association of the City of New York 
and Vicinity: president, Esther D.Flashner, 
Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn; first vice 
president, Morris Tarr, Bushwick High 
School, Brooklyn; second vice president, 
Katherine McQuitty, Drake Business School, 
Brooklyn; secretary, Johanna Krieger, 
Evander Childs High School, Bronx; treas- 
urer, Martin L. Quailer, Central Commercial 
High School, New York City. 


Chicago Meeting 


At the annual spring conference of the 
Chicago Business Teachers Association the 
following officers were elected: president, 
John L. Adams, Chicago Vocational High 
School; first vice president, Dorothy Gerwin, 
Hyde Park High School; second vice presi- 
dent, Alice Green, Wright Junior College; 
secretary, Jacqueline Sanders, Calumet High 
School; treasurer, Ruth Ekholm, Lake View 
High School. 
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Catholic News 


National. Brother George Vincent, Cen- 
tral Catholic High School, Canton, Ohio, has 
been elected publicity director of the Catho- 
lic Business Education Association. He 
succeeds Sister Muriel, Georgian Court 
College, Lakewood, New Jersey. 

Central Unit. Brother Paulus, Boysville, 
Clinton, Michigan, has been re-elected for a 
second term as president of the Central Unit 
of the Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion. 

Sister M. Bernaleen, St. Benedict Central 
High School, Cambridge, Ohio, is the new 
secretary of the association. Publicity 
director is Brother Gerard Ronald, Central 
Catholic High School, Pittsburgh. Brother 
E. John, Central Catholic High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and Sister Mag- 
dalen Dolores were elected earlier in the year 
as vice president and treasurer respectively. 

New board members of the Unit are 
Sister M. Borromeo, Lourdes Academy, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. George Martin, Uni- 
versity of Detroit, Michigan; and Sister M. 
Germaine, director of curriculum for the 
district of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The regional convention of the Central 
Unit will be held at St. Edward High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, in November. 

Midwest Unit. Sister Helen Marie, Im- 
maculate Conception School, Charles City, 
Iowa, has been re-elected to a three-year 
term as president of the Midwest Unit of 
the Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion. 

Also re-elected to office was Dr. John L. 
Rowe, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, to the position of vice president. 
Sister Mary Ethelberge, St. Clement High 
School, Chicago, Illinois, was elected treas- 
urer of the organization. 

New board members of the Midwest Unit 
are: Sister M. Therese, Madonna High 
School, Aurora, Illinois; Monsignor Justin 
A. Driscoll, Dubuque, Iowa; and Sister M. 
Laetice, Glennon High School, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


Texas Convention 


The ninth annual convention of the Texas 
Business Education Association will be held 
in Houston on October 19-21. 

Featured speakers on the program will be 
John A. Pendery, South-Western Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and Eugene Hughes, 
dean, College of Business Administration, 
University of Houston. 
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Weeks Granted Doctorate 


Edwin E. Weeks, Jr., 
assistant superintendent 
of business affairs and 
business education for 
the Syracuse, New York, 
Public Schools, received 
his Doctor of Education 
degree from Syracuse 
University. The title of 
Dr. Week’s dissertation 
study is “A Study of the 
Expressed Employment 
Needs of Employers in 
the Syracuse Metropoli- 
tan Area with Implica- 
tions for the Office Oc- 
cupations Program in the 
Syracuse Public Schools.” 

Prior to his appointment as assistant 
superintendent, Dr. Weeks served as city 
supervisor of business education. He was 
also an instructor in the School of Education 
at Syracuse University and a high school 
teacher in Fayetteville, New York. 

Dr. Weeks is an active member in many 
business, educational, and civic organiza- 
tions on local, state, and national levels. He 
is presently public relations chairman of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association and 
president of the Syracuse Association of 
Administrators and Supervisors. He is a 
past president of the New York State Busi- 
ness Teachers Association and a life member 
of the National Education Association. 





Dr. Weeks 
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Ohio Business Teachers 


Miss Dorothy H. Miller of Zanesville 
High School is the new president of The Ohio 
Business Teachers Association. Other of- 
ficers of the association are: vice president, 
Hermon Sparks, Belmont High School, 
Dayton; secretary-treasurer, Anthony L. 
Cope, John Hay High School, Cleveland. 

The next convention will be held at the 
Dayton-Biltmore Hotel in Dayton on April 6 
and 7, 1962. Mr. Cal Fitchner of Patterson 
Co-op High School is chairman of the local 
committee, consisting of the following addi- 
tional members: Harry Murphy, University 
of Dayton; John Bailey, Beavercreek High 
School, Xenia; Eleanor Gallagher, Fairmont 
High School, Kettering; Rosamond Moak, 
Patterson Co-op High School, Dayton; 
Mary Ellen Reinhard, Stivers High School, 
Dayton; Dorothy Hall, Northridge High 
School, Dayton; Mrs. Randall Kline, 
Wittenberg University, Springfield. 
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Rygiel Receives Pennsylvania 
Award 


Walter S. Rygiel, asso- 
ciate professor, Blooms- 
burg State College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, received the 1961 
Teacher of the Year 
Award given by the 
Pennsylvania Business 
Education Association. 
The award was given at 
the annual _ Eastern 
Division Conference and 
luncheon meeting at 
Reading High School, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 
His shorthand team re- 
cently finished third for 
the second time in international competition. 
He has also won first place in the National 
Shorthand Contest for three years in suc- 
cession. 


A gold, inscribed plaque was presented by 
John M. Aichele, Milton Hersey School, 
Hershey; Pennsylvania, president of the 
association. The inscription on the plaque 
reads as follows: “Awarded to Walter S. 
Rygiel in recognition of outstanding leader- 
ship and achievement in the field of business 
education.” 





Mr. Rygiel 


Hoskinson 
Receives Appointment 


Robert E. Hoskinson has been appointed 
chairman of the Department of Secretarial 
Administration and Business Education at 
Washington State University, Pullman, 
Washington. 

Dr. Hoskinson taught at Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, prior to 
going to Washington State University. 


Award for Shilt 


Bernard A. Shilt, director of business 
education for the Buffalo, New York, Public 
Schools, has been awarded the National 
Office Management Association Diamond 
Merit Award Key and Scroll for his many 
years of service to the association. 

Mr. Shilt is a charter member and a past 
president of the Buffalo Chapter of NOMA. 
He has served as chairman of the education 
committee for many years. In addition, he 


has served on several other committees of 
the chapter. 
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A new integrated emphasis on economic unders| 


The NEW 
196l 
Sth Edition 


Appealing and challenging 
to ALL high school students 


IMPORTANT STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


® Vocabulary building activities. Since the business-economic discipline has many terms ex- 
pressing specific concepts, it is highly important that the student develop skill in the understanding 
of business-economic terminology. New terms are italicized and defined when first used and then 
reviewed at the end of each part. 


@ Checking activities. These activities involve the checking of facts and information presented in 
the various chapters of the book. In other words, these are the basic learnings which are needed 
in order to apply facts, information, and basic principles to business-economic problems. But a 
textbook which does little more than this is very inadequate indeed. 


@ Application activities. The student is required to apply to business-economic problem situations 
the facts and information which he has gleaned from a careful study of each chapter in the text- 
book. 


®@ Problem-solving activities. Provision likewise is made for decision making and problem solving. 
The student is required to solve problems, to take a position on a business-economic situation, and 
to defend that position. A better understanding of how to handle commonplace business problems 
is the result. 


® Arithmetic activities. Every consumer and every businessman is confronted daily by situations 
which require the use of arithmetic in the solution of problems. Consequently, GENERAL 
BUSINESS contains a diversity of graded business problems requiring the use of arithmetic. 


@ Graded learning activities. Provision is made for the student on the upper ability levels. 
Optional questions requiring judgment for answers or solutions are given in a new section at the 
end of each chapter. These questions are graded in difficulty with easier ones given first in each 
lesson. 
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This We Believe 


about 


Business Education in the High School 


(Reet from a booklet prepared by the Policies 
Commission for Business and Economic Education 


Modern business methods and the complexities of our economic system demand that all 
schools provide a sound program of business education. Every major statement of the purposes 


of education in America has included principles having a direct implication for business edu- 
cation. 


PURPOSES 


Business education is concerned with two 


major aspects of the education of youth: 
A. The knowledge, attitudes, and nonvoca- 


WE 


oO 


Il. 


tional skills needed by all persons to be 
effective in their personal economics and 
in their understanding of our economic 
system. 

The vocational knowledge and _ skills 
needed for initial employment and for 
advancement in a business career. 


BELIEVE THAT 


Business education has an important 
contribution to make to the economic 
literacy of every high school boy and 
girl. 

Business education must provide an 
adequate program of vocational prepara- 
tion for those boys and girls who will 
enter business upon completing high 
school. 

Business education courses should be 
available as electives to those high school 
students planning to go to college and 
should be accepted by the colleges and 
universities as meeting part of the college 
entrance requirements. 


CURRICULUM 
ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


Economic activities are an indispen- 
sable part of the daily living of every 
person. Ample provision should be made 
through the curriculum for every stu- 
dent: 


1. to develop economic literacy; 

2. to gain an understanding and appre- 
ciation of our economic system; 

3. to become an intelligent consumer 
of goods and services. 


WE BELIEVE THAT 


1. The program of every high school stu- 


dent should include a minimum of one 
year of course work in business and 
economic fundamentals as a part of his 
general education. This course should 
include topics, such as: 


Role of Business and Industry in 
America 


Role and Costs of Government 
Creative Growth of the Economy 


Factors of Cost in Producing Goods 
and Services 


Inflation and Deflation 
Labor-Management Relations 


Management of Personal Economic 


Affairs 


Special effort should be made to apply 
economic understandings and appre- 
ciations to pertinent topics and activities 
in all business subjects. 

Courses in business and economic funda- 
mentals should be considered as meeting 
part of the social studies sequence re- 
quired for graduation from high school 
regardless of the department in which 
they are offered. 


VOCATIONAL PREPARATION 


The preparation of youth to succeed in 
the world of work is an important objec- 
tive of the American high school. Office 
and distributive occupations constitute 
one of the fastest growing employment 
groups in the labor market. As our econ- 
omy expands, the demand for youth 
prepared for occupations in these areas 
will continue to increase. 





WE BELIEVE THAT 


a, 





The high school curriculum should in- 
clude sequences of courses that ade- 
quately prepare youth for initial 
employment in business. 

Vocational business subjects should be so 
placed in the high school curriculum that 
the student will achieve maximum voca- 
tional competency closest to the time of 
graduation. 

Advanced vocational business courses 
should be open only to those students 
who possess the abilities, interests, and 
personal qualities necessary to attain 
success in business occupations. 

The total credits devoted to vocational 
business preparation should depend upon 
the student’s abilities and job objectives 
but, generally, should not exceed one 
third of his total program. 

Adequate vocational preparation can 
only be given when appropriate equip- 
ment and machines are provided for the 
business education department. 
Cooperative work experience programs 
that provide worthwhile business ex- 
periences for the business student should 
be encouraged in those communities 
where they are feasible. 


SPECIFIC SUBJECT RECOMMENDATIONS 


General Business 

a. A one-year course in general business 
should be available to all students at 
the 9th or 10th grade. 

b. The attainment of economic under- 
standing and personal economic effi- 
ciency should be a major goal of 
General Business. 

c. The modern course in General Busi- 
ness should providea basic background 
and a frame of reference for junior- 
senior studies in the social sciences 
and in business. 


Advanced Basic Business 

a. One or more courses designed to 
achieve the objectives of business- 
economic education as outlined under 
economic education should be offered 
and made available to all students. 
These courses may be taught under 
such titles as advanced general busi- 
ness, economics, business-economics, 
basic business, or advanced basic 
business. 


b. Courses in advanced basic business 


should be offered as late in the second- 
ary school program as the school 
curriculum permits. 





ce. One semester should be allowed for 
each of these courses; or one year, if 
two or three of the individual subjects 
are integrated into one course. 


3. Typewriting 
a. 


Typewriting instruction should be 
available to all students and should be 
taught as early as practicable in the 
secondary school program. 

b. Usually, the objectives of students 
enrolled in typewriting may be accom- 
plished in a one-year course. 

c. Electric as well as manual typewriters 
should be standard equipment in 
every business department. 


Shorthand and Transcription 

a. Shorthand provides excellent oppor- 
tunities for initial employment in 
business for those students who attain 
vocational competency. 

b. Proficiency in English is essential to 
the development of vocational skills 
in transcription. 

c. Transcription training is an essential 
part of stenographic competency. 
Considerable emphasis, therefore, 
should be given to the development of 
transcription abilities. 

d. Consideration should be given to the 
improvement of teaching methods and 
procedures or to the adoption of newer 
systems or to the revision of present 
systems which will make it possible to 
develop an initial job competency in 
shorthand in less time. 

e. Where only one year of shorthand is 
offered, additional opportunity for the 
development of transcription should 
be provided by means of transcription 
or stenographic office-practice courses. 


. Office Practice 


a. The basic purpose of office practice 
should be the integration and develop- 
ment to a higher level of previously 
acquired skills. 

b. Office practice courses should also 
include the teaching of some new 
technical and personal skills and 
knowledges such as filing, machine 
transcription, duplicating, personal 
development, and occupational in- 
telligence. 

c. Unless a separate course is offered in 

business machines, such instruction 

should either be integrated with other 
courses or be an essential part of an 
office practice course. 




























































. Office practice should be realistic in 
preparing students for modern-day 
offices. It should include visits to up- 
to-date offices and a study of such 
topics as automation, office orienta- 
tion, work flow, work procedures, 
office routines, and supervised co- 
operative work experience, where 
feasible. 


Bookkeeping 

a. Bookkeeping offers significant voca- 
tional opportunities for many stu- 
dents. 

b. All vocational business students 
should be required to take a one-year 
course as a basic part of their founda- 
tion in business. A second year should 
be offered for those who have par- 
ticular aptitude and interest. 

ce. In those high schools where only one 
year of bookkeeping is offered, some 
of the principles in the second-year 
course should be shifted to the first 
year. 

d. Bookkeeping should be offered no 
earlier than the 11th grade. 

e. While bookkeeping is primarily a 
vocational subject, it also includes 
many personal-use values and offers 
wide opportunity for the teaching of 
economic concepts. 


Distributive 

Occupations 

a. Preparation for distributive and serv- 
ice occupations is an integral part of 
business education. 

b. High school preparation for these 
occupations must be adapted to the 
initial job prospects of students. 

c. A supervised cooperative work ex- 
perience program in distributive edu- 
cation is especially desirable. 

d. Supervised cooperative work experi- 
ence should be offered only in the 
12th grade and should be preceded 
by adequate preparation in the requi- 
site business understandings and 
skills. 

e. In addition to reimbursable distrib- 
utive education programs, provision 
should be made for training leading 
to the selling and service occupations 
that may require less time than the 
traditional distributive education pro- 
grams. 


Other Subjects 

Specific subject recommendations have 
been made only for those business sub- 
jects most frequently offered in the high 
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school. It is, however, recognized that in 
large high schools many other business 
courses such as business mathematics, 
economic geography, business English, 
business law, secretarial practice, spe- 
cialized machine courses, salesmanship, 
retailing, and principles of business 
organization are and should be offered. 


VOCATIONAL PROFICIENCY 


Employers today are concerned both 


with quantity and quality of production. 
One of the responsibilities of the high school 
program of business education is to establish 
satisfactory standards upon which employers 
can depend. 


WE BELIEVE THAT 


1. 


IV. 


Community job standards should be met 
by the student as a prerequisite to 
graduation from a vocational business 
education program. 

A testing program should be set up, such 
as the National Business Entrance Tests 
in office occupations, which will measure 
the vocational proficiency of the student 
at the completion of his high school-busi- 
ness training. 

In addition to the regular high school 
diploma, certificates evidencing voca- 
tional proficiency should be issued to all 
students who successfully complete the 
vocational business education course. 

A good program of vocational prepara- 
tion would be strengthened by the advice 
and services of an advisory board. 


GUIDANCE 


Business education has an important 


part to play in the guidance of youth because 
of the diversity of business courses offered 
and the high proportion of graduates who go 


into business occupations. 


As of 1960, 


approximately one out of four of the gain- 
fully employed is engaged in some form of 
business occupation. 


WE BELIEVE THAT 


1. 


Business teachers should seek ways and 
means of cooperating with the vocational 
counselors regarding the opportunities 
and qualifications necessary in business 
occupations. 

Business teachers should, through their 
business courses, acquaint their students 
with the many opportunities in business 
and the requirements for entering the 
various fields. 





3. The ablest students in high school busi- 
ness courses should be provided appro- 
priate advanced instructional materials 
and should be expected to advance as 
rapidly as their abilities permit. They 
should not be retarded by the advance- 
ment rate of the average or slow student. 

4. Students of different levels of ability can 
secure jobs in business. Each student, 
therefore, should be encouraged to enroll 
in those courses in which he has the 
greatest opportunity to succeed. 

5. Persons of high ability are needed to 
manage and operate our business and 
industrial enterprises. The high school 
has a major responsibility to help able 
students explore their interests and 
abilities in the field of business. 

6. Business courses should also be available 
to the college-bound student to assist him 
in earning his expenses in college. 


V. PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The business teacher is primarily re- 
sponsible for keeping the public informed 
about the work of the department, the types 
of preparation being offered, and the manner 
in which the business department serves the 
community. 


WE BELIEVE THAT 


1. The business teacher should actively 
participate insofar as possible in the 
business and professional organizations 
and activities of the community. 
Every school should have an organization 
for business students such as the Future 
Business Leaders of America and Dis- 
tributive Education Clubs of America. 
3. Suitable publicity should be given the 
work of the business department, as well 
as the achievement of its business stu- 
dents and graduates. 
4. A strong business education association 
with a comprehensive publications pro- 
gram is basic to good public relations. 


VI. SUPERVISION 


Good supervision invariably leads to a 
better quality product and more efficient 
methods of operation. Supervision in busi- 
ness education by a person who understands 
the technical and human problems involved 
is essential for developing good instructional 
techniques and securing effective coordi- 
nation of effort in the instructional program. 


WE BELIEVE THAT 


1. Good supervision of the business educa- 
tion department is essential to the de- 
velopment of a sound curriculum, 
effective teaching methods, and proper 
standards. This means that there should 
be on the staff of each state department 
of education and each city school system 
one or more specialists trained in business 
education. 

2. Business teachers in the high school 
should coordinate the program within the 
department and with other related areas 
in order to achieve their objectives. 


This booklet, the second in a series, was 
prepared by the Policies Commission for 
Business and Economic Education. The 
Commission is sponsored by the United 
Business Education Association, a Depart- 
ment of the National Education Association, 
and by Delta Pi Epsilon, a national honorary 
graduate fraternity in business education. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 


Hamden L. Forkner, Chairman 
Professor Emeritus 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 

S. Joseph DeBrum 

San Francisco State College 
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Elvin S. Eyster 

Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 

J. Marshall Hanna 

The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

Dorothy L. Travis 

Central High School 

Grand Forks, North Dakota 
Herbert Tonne 

New York University 

New York, New York 
Theodore Woodward 

George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Theodore Yerian 

Oregon State College 

Corvallis, Oregon 


EX-OFFICIO MEMBERS 


Gladys Bahr 

New Trier Township High School 
Winnetka, Illinois 

Frank M. Herndon 

Mississippi State College for Women 
Columbus, Mississippi 

Ruth I. Anderson, Executive Secretary 
Delta Pi Epsilon 

North Texas State College 

Denton, Texas 

Hollis Guy, Executive Director 

United Business Education Association 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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PLUS THESE MATERIALS 
+ Two workbooks (one for each 


semester) 


+ Seven achievement tests and 
an examination for each se- 
mester 


+ A comprehensive teachers’ 
manual 





+ Twooptional practice sets 





Crabbe 


= FOR VERAL 
BUSINESS 


This new book takes into consideration recent changes in emphasis including the need for develop- 
ing economic literacy and the need to challenge the more talented student. Suggestions from many 
teachers are used to build a more effective textbook for the young high school student. 





The eighth edition provides a solid, meaningful body of subject matter that is clearly written in a 
language that will appeal to the student. It integrates the basic and related learnings in vocabulary 
building, in mathematics, in business I-\v, and in other general education areas at appropriate 
places throughout the textbook. ic economic understandings are discussed in addition to the 
functions and services of business. ..c student will also develop an acquaintanceship with the 
career opportunities that are ofered in the business field. 


Only through an examination of GENERAL BUSINESS, Eighth Edition, can all the changes and 
improvements be truly appreciated. Careful attention was given by the authors and editorial staff 
to the thousand and one “‘little things’’ that mean so much to the student and the teacher in the 
classroom. 
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Hannah Joseph is New York 
President 


Hannah Joseph, coordinator of the office 
occupations program in the Syracuse Public 
Schools, was elected president of the Busi- 
ness Teachers Association of New York 
State at the conference in Albany. 

Other officers of the association include: 
first vice president, Royann Salm, The 
Milne School, Albany; second vice president, 
Bernard A. Shilt, city director of business 
education, Buffalo; corresponding secretary, 
Ora Searle, Utica Free Academy, Utica; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Beatrice Small, High 
School, Geneva; treasurer, Daniel Brown, 
Powelson Business Institute, Svracuse. 
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Shown left to right: corresponding secretary, Ora Searle; second vice president, Bernard A. Shilt; president, Mrs. 


Newly elected directors are Helen Holland, 
High School, Watertown; Julia Gallik, High 
School, Solvay; and Sister Mary Stephanica, 
Bishop Colton High School, Buffalo. Those 
continuing as directors are: Prentiss Carnell, 
Jr., Albany Business College, Albany; Glenn 
Leathersich, Alfred Agricultural and Techni- 
cal Institute, Alfred; and Norma Kerper, 
High School, Johnson City. 

Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, University of Indiana, 
Bloomington, was the keynote speaker at the 
convention. His topic was “Business Edu- 
cation in Transition.” 
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Hannah Joseph; first vice president, Royann Salm; treasurer, Daniel Brown; recording secretary, Mrs. Beatrice 


Small. 








Scholarship at Arizona 


Donald Tate, chairman of the Business 
Department, Arizona State University, 
Tempe, accepted the annual Prentice-Hall 
Business Education Scholarship for 1961 for 
Cheryl Thraen of Arizona State University. 

The $500 scholarship is an annual award 
presented to an outstanding senior in busi- 
ness education at a college or university 
holding membership in the National Associa- 
tion for Business Teacher Education. It 
must be used for graduate study in business 
education. 

Lewis R. Toll, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois, will serve as 
chairman of the scholarship administrative 
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committee during the coming year. Other 
members of the committee include: 
Parker Liles, Georgia State College of 
Business Administration, Atlanta; John 
Binnion, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado; Milton C. Olson, State Uni- 
versity of New York, Albany. 


Edwin Weeks Promoted 


Dr. Edwin E. Weeks, supervisor of busi- 
ness education for the Syracuse Public 
Schools, has been named assistant superin- 
tendent of business affairs and business edu- 
cation. He succeeds Dr. Gray N. Taylor. 
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Helen Reynolds Retires 





On May 12, 1961 Alpha Chapter of Delta 
Pi Epsilon sponsored a recognition dinner in 
honor of Dr. Helen Reynolds, professor of 
education, New York University. The af- 
fair was held at the Plaza Hotel, New York 
City. Well over two hundred attended the 
dinner, and many more joined in recognizing 
her achievements and contributions to the 
field of business education. 

Dr. Phillip Atkinson, president of Alpha 
Chapter, was chairman of the program. 
Brief talks were given by her associates: 
Dr. Paul Lomax, Dr. Herbert Tonne, and 
Dr. Peter Agnew. The main speaker was 
Dr. D. D. Lessenberry of the University of 
Pittsburgh, whose address was directed 
toward Helen Reynolds under the title 
“Teachers of Distinction.” 

Mr. William Sakson presented a gift to 
Professor Reynolds as a token from her 


many friends. 
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Edna Skiffington Honored 


Edna Skiffington, head of the Freehold 
Regional High School Business Depart- 
ment, Freehold, New Jersey, has been named 
“The NOMA Outstanding Business Teacher 
in New Jersey.” 

She received her Bachelor’s and Master’s 
degrees from Rider College, Trenton, New 
Jersey. She is very active in local and 
national business education associations. 

Bess A. Lewis, chairman of the Business 
Department at West Side High School, 
Newark, and a vice president of NOMA in 
charge of research and education, was the 
person in charge of the dinner. 
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FOR OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


By Larsen and Koebele 


Your students will want a personal 
copy of this practical book that is 
needed by everyone who will work 
in an office. If you order now, this 
handy manual can also help your 


students during the school year. 


REFERENCE MANUAL FOR OFFICE 
EMPLOYEES includes information on 
letter form, punctuation, word divi- 
sion, handling the mail, using the 
telephone, and other helpful informa- 
tion that will be needed in the modern 


office. 


REFERENCE MANUAL FOR OFFICE 
EMPLOYEES is also an excellent 
supplementary item for use in office 
typing, 
hand, or business English classes. 


practice, 


advanced § short- 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Burlingame, Calif. 
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Mountain-Plains Officers 


At the Mountain-Plains Business Educa- 
tion Association meeting, held in Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, in June, the following 
were elected to office for the coming year: 
president, Agnes Kinney, North High 
School, Denver, Colorado; vice president, 
Faborn Etier, University of Texas, 
Austin; executive secretary, Thelma Olson, 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion; 
treasurer, E. P. Baruth, Junior College, 
McCook, Nebraska. 

The theme of this year’s convention was 
“Horizons In Business Education.” Featured 
speakers on the program included Hamden 
L. Forkner, professor emeritus, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City; Samuel J. Wanous, assistant dean, 
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College of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles; Charles E. Zoubek, 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York City; Robert J. 
Ruegg, director, Business Education Divi- 
sion, Educational Development Laborato- 
ries, Huntington, New York; Elvin §S. 
Eyster, chairman, Department of Business 
Education, Indiana State University, Bloom- 
ington; J Marshall Hanna, professor of 
education, Ohio State University, Columbus; 
Robert E. Slaughter, vice president, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 
City. 

The 1962 convention will be held at the 
Town House Hotel, Kansas City, Kansas, 
June 14, 15, and 16. 
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Seated left to right: 
Mission, Kansas; 1962 convention program chairman, C. C. Callarman, West Texas State College, Canyon. 
Standing left to right: executive secretary, Thelma N. Olson, University of South Dakota, Vermillion; president, 


1962 convention general chairman, Donald Wilson, Shawnee Mission East High School, Shawnee 


Agnes Kinney, North High School, Denver, Colorado; treasurer, E. P. Baruth, McCook Junior College, McCook, 
Nebraska. 


Not shown in picture: vice president, Faborn Etier, University of Texas, Austin. 





BUSINESS PRACTICE 


This practice set may be used for general business or record keeping courses. It contains 62 transactions with 78 business 
forms required in keeping the records of a retail office supply and equipment store. It can be used with any textbook or 
independent of a textbook. 


List price, $1.88 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 44 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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Mrs. Bessie Kaufman, L. A. Supervisor 


Mrs. Bessie Kaufman has recently been 
appointed to succeed Mrs. Cora Warner as 
supervisor of business education in the 
Los Angeles City Secondary Schools. During 
the school year 1959-1960 she served as 
Mrs. Warner’s assistant, and previous to 
that, she acted as consultant in writing the 
instructional guide for general business. 

During her thirty-one years as a teacher 
of business education in the Los Angeles 
School System, Mrs. Kaufman has taught 
most of the business subjects. She has also 
served as department chairman, work ex- 
perience coordinator, grade counselor, and 
director of student teachers at Manual Arts 
High School. 

She has served on several committees for 
the California State Department of Educa- 
tion and has contributed to State Depart- 
ment publications on the subjects of 
typewriting and bookkeeping. She acted as 
California Business Education Association 
state president in 1950-1951, and Los Angeles 
Section president in 1949; she was CBEA 


convention chairman in 1949. She served as 
Western Business Association secretary in 
1952, and was a member on the California 
Council of Vocational Association from 1951 
to 1953, acting as secretary to the council 
in 1951. 

She has led numerous workshops for the 
Los Angeles School District teachers in 
various subject fields and has acted as the 
leader for the yearly basic institutes for 
business teachers of this city. 

Her A.B. degree was obtained from the 
University of California at Berkeley, and 
she completed her work for the M.E. degree 
at University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. Her organizational affiliations 
include Theta Alpha Delta, national women’s 
business education sorority; Psi Chapter of 
Delta Pi Epsilon, an honorary business 
education organization, of which she is now 
president; and Phi Kappa Phi, an honorary 
education group at University of Southern 
California. 
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New Kansas Officers 


At the recent meeting of the Kansas 
Business Teachers Association, held in 
Salina, the following were elected to office: 
president, Gilbert Boone, Shawnee Mission 
North High School, Shawnee Mission; vice 
president, Donald L. Crawford, Kansas 
State College, Pittsburg; secretary-treasurer, 
Lois Maple, High School, Kingman. 

The theme of the program was ‘“‘Coopera- 
tive Planning Brings Professional Growth.” 





Ruth Humphrey, High School, Liberal; secretary- 
treasurer, Lois Maple, High School, Kingman; fost 


president, Helen Trotter, 
School, Topeka. 


Shown in back row left to right: vice president, Donald 
Crawford, Kansas State College, Pittsburg; presi- 
dent, Gilbert Boone, Shawnee Mission North High 
School, Shawnee Mission; executive secretary, Fred 
S. Jarvis, High School, Abilene. 


Highland Park igh 


Taylor President of NOMA 


At the forty-second International Con- 
ference and Exposition of the National 
Office Management Association, Dr. J. R. 
Taylor, chairman of the Department of 
General Business and director of the Gradu- 
ate Program for the School of Business 
Administration, Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan, was elected international 
president of the association. 

Dr. Taylor has been active in national 
management work for many years and is a 
past president of the Detroit Chapter of 
NOMA. 


Georgia Elects Officers 


At the spring meeting of the Georgia 
Business Education Association, Joseph F. 
Specht, associate professor of business ad- 
ministration at Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, was elected presi- 
dent. 

Other officers of the association are: vice 
president, Milton Chambers, Berry College; 
secretary, Juanita Bridges, Dalton High 
School; treasurer, James Kantner, Georgia 
Military Academy. 
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New Pi Omega Pi Chapter 


Delta Pi Chapter of Pi Omega Pi was in- 
stalled on March 7, 1961 at Ferris Institute, 
Big Rapids, Michigan. 

Dr. Marge Harrison of Michigan State 
University and Dr. George Cooper of 
Western Michigan University were the in- 


4a 
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stalling officers. Members of Gamma Alpha 
Chapter at Western Michigan University 
helped with the installation. 


Ten students and Dr. Robert Hitch, 


sponsor, became charter members of Delta 
Pi Chapter. 





E 


Shown in the front row left to right: Sarah Guenther; vice president, Mary Keefer; historian, Joan Desarmeaux; 


secretary, Mona Warner; Janice Vandervlught. 


Shown in the back row left to right: sponsor, Dr. Robert L. Hitch; president, Iris Wegmeyer; Brenda Rankin; Sally 
Loughrin; treasurer, Diane Whiteford; Howard Graubner. 











New Jersey Officers 


The election of officers for the New Jersey 
Business Education Association took place 
at the spring meeting of the association, held 
at Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. The 
following officers were elected: president, 
Florence C. Adamo, Vineland High School, 
Vineland; first vice president, Anthony 
Jannone, East Side High School, Newark; 
second vice president, Margaret Morrison, 
Union High School, Union; secretary, Irene 
G. Alliot, Snyder High School, Jersey City; 
treasurer, Anna P. Diehl, Trenton High 
School, Trenton. 


Chicago Area Officers 


The newly elected officers for the Chicago 
Area Business Education Association are as 
follows: president, Arlene Rittenhouse, 
Morton High School, West, Berwyn, Illinois; 
vice president, William Mitchell, Prospect 
High School, Mt. Prospect, Illinois; secre- 
tary, Marietta Parr, High School, Oak Park, 
Illinois; treasurer, Clifford De Bates, High 
School, North Chicago, Illinois. 
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Doctorate for Hammer 


George J. Hammer, 
assistant professor of 
marketing at Fairleigh 
Dickinson University, 
Rutherford, New Jersey, 
has been awarded the 
Ed.D. degree in business 
education by the Teach- 
ers College of Columbia 
University. 

Dr. Hammer received 
his B.S. and M.S. degrees 
at the City College of 
New York. While he 
was attending City Col- 
lege he received the 
Smead Award as the out- 
standing student in business education. 

As a doctoral candidate at Teachers Col- 
lege, Dr. Hammer was the holder of a 
Teachers College Alumni Fellowship and a 
New York State Regents Scholarship. 

The title of Dr. Hammer’s study is “The 
Role of the Research Study in Meeting the 
Aims of the Ed.D. Program in Business 
Education.” 





Dr. Hammer 
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The Book with Built-in 
Features for 


» INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
» DEPENDABILITY 
» SIMPLICITY 





2lst Edition 


S 90m CENTURY 


BookKeerine Axp Accountine 


By Carlson, Forkner, Boynton 






















The variety and volume of student activities at the 
end of each chapter, the supplementary problems 
at the end of the book, and a choice of practice sets 
provide a means of varying the amount of work for 
the individual members of a bookkeeping class. 
These built-in features for individual differences 
have been made possible by the fifty-four years of 
experience back of this textbook. The dependability 
of each edition of 2OTH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING is never questioned because 
the authors and administrators have not rested on 
their laurels but have talked and listened to teachers, 
school administrators, consultants, and business- 
men. 











As a result of this experience and the help provided 
by teachers, the twenty-first edition presents book- 
keeping principles and procedures in a simplified, 
logical manner that proceeds from the easy to the 
more difficult. It is a book that will challenge your 
better students and be understood by all students. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
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New E.B.T.A. Officers 





The newly elected officers of E.B.T.A. are as follows: 


Shown in front row from left to right: vice president, John S. Dooley; president, E. Duncan Hyde; secretary, Mary E. 


Connelly; treasurer, Earl F. Rock 
Shown in 


ck row from left to right: executive board members, Helen J. Keily, Donald E. Wilkes, Marion G. Coleman 








Promotions at Ball State 


Announcement has 
been made by Dr. John 
R. Emens, president of 
Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana, 
of the promotion of 
Dr. Robert P. Bell to 
the position of dean of 
the Division of Fine and 
Applied Arts. 

Dr. Bell has served on 
the instructional staff of 
Ball State since 1947 and 
as head of the depart- 
ment since 1954. 

Dr. Bell received the 
B.S. degree at Ball State 
Teachers College and the M.C.S. and Ed.D. 
degrees from Indiana University. Prior to 
his appointment at Ball State, he taught at 
Pendleton High School and as a graduate 
assistant at the School of Business, Indiana 
University. 


Dr. Bell 


Announcement has 
also been made of the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Robert 
M. Swanson to succeed 
Dr. Bell as head of the 
Department of Business 
Education. 

Dr. Swanson has served 
on the faculty of Ball 
State since 1954, having 
served as coordinator of 
departmental services. 

Since 1960 he has 
served in the capacity of 
administrative assistant 
to the head of the Busi- 
ness Education Depart- 
ment. 

Dr. Swanson received his B.S. degree from 
Pennsylvania State College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania, and his M.A. and Doctor of Edu- 
cation degrees from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 





Dr. Swanson 





Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 60 cents. 


ALPHABETIC INDEXING, SECOND EDITION — by Ray Wall Fisher 
This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. 
It is suitable for a short course or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all 
the information needed for indexing, and ruled workbook paper and forms for the indexing problems. 
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Promotion for Linnie Hall 


Announcement has been made of the 
promotion of Dr. Linnie Ruth Hall to the 
head of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion at Southeastern State College, Durant, 
Oklahoma. She succeeds H. L. Palmer, who 
was department head for fourteen years. 

Dr. Hall received her B.S. and Ed.D. de- 
grees from Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater. 

Dr. Hall received the honor of being 
selected ““Teacher of the Year’ at South- 
eastern State College for 1961. 


Wayne House to Penn State 


Announcement has 
been made of the appoint- 
ment of Dr. F. W. House 
as professor of education 
at the Pennsylvania State 
University, University 
Park, Pennsylvania. He 
will leave his position as 
professor and chairman of 
the Department of Busi- 
ness Education at the 
University of Nebraska 
to accept hisnewposition. 

Dr. House received the 
A.B. degree from Ohio 
University. He received 
the M.B.A. and Ph.D. de- 
grees from the Ohio State University. He 
has taught at both the high school and col- 
lege levels. He is past president of Mountain- 
Plains Business Education Association, and 
currently is serving as president of the Na- 
tional Association of Business Teacher 
Education. 





Dr. House 


Wesley Scott Receives Citation 


Wesley E. Scott, director of commercial 
and distributive education for the Philadel- 
phia City School District, was awarded a 
citation by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction for his work in the plan- 
ning, developing, and implementing of busi- 
ness education programs designed for mar- 
ginal and gifted students. 

Dr. Charles H. Boehm, superintendent of 
public instruction for the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, presented this award during the 
annual curriculum conference, held in Harris- 
burg on April 12, 1961. 
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Pi Omega Pi Award 


Alpha Psi Chapter, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio, received 
the annual award given by Pi Omega Pi. 

Points for the award are based on projects, 
publications, reports, and activities of the 
chapter at the local, community, and 
national levels. 

The top ten chapters of Pi Omega Pi for 
this award were: Alpha Psi, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio; 
Beta Kappa, East Carolina College, Green- | 
ville, North Carolina; Gamma, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; Alpha 
Sigma, Mississippi Southern College, Hat- 
tiesburg, Mississippi; Delta Zeta, Southeast 
Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri; Alpha Alpha, San Jose State 
College, San Jose, California; Gamma Iota, 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion, 
South Dakota; Beta Rho, Central Missouri 
State College, Warrensburg, Missouri; Alpha 
Zeta, Southwest Missouri State College, 
Springfield, Missouri; Chi, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 





Shown left to right: Dean William Schmeltz, College of 
Business Administration; president of Alpha Psi 
ye Mrs. Virginia Fark; sponsor, Mearle R. 

uthrie. 





TYPE WITH ONE HAND 
SECOND EDITION 


An introductory typing textbook for a 
series of lessons for a student with only the 
left hand and a parallel series of lessons for a 
student with only the right hand. List price 
92 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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Plans for N.B.T.A. Convention 


Paul Pair, president of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association, is holding a 
meeting of his Executive Board in St. Louis, 
Missouri, at the Hotel Sheraton-Jefferson 
on October 6 and 7. At this meeting final 
plans will be made for the sixty-fourth 
annual NBTA Convention, which will be 
held in St. Louis at the Sheraton-Jefferson 
on December 27-29. This is the last annual 
convention which the National Business 
Teachers Association will hold under its 
present name. After unification goes into 
effect on July 1, 1962, the association will be 
known as the North Central Business Edu- 
cation Association. 

Mary Witherow, second vice president and 
local convention chairman, will have her 
local committee meet with the board at this 
time. 

The theme of the convention this year is 
“Education for Business — Serving an Ex- 
panding Economy.” 

In addition to the president, Paul Pair, 
board members who will attend this meeting 
are Darlene H. Heller, first vice president, 
director of Rockford School of Business, 
Rockford, Illinois; Mary Witherow, second 
vice president, Roosevelt High School, 
St. Louis, Missouri; Enos C. Perry, ex- 
officio, director of business education, 
Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois; 
Dr. Russell Cansler, treasurer, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois; Dr. Car] H. 
Cummings, secretary, Dallas Independent 
School District, Dallas, Texas; Dr. James T. 
Blanford, executive board, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; Otto J. 
Madland, executive board, Madison Busi- 
ness College, Madison, Wisconsin; John C. 
Frakes, executive board, Cleveland Public 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio; Hazel M. Faulk- 
ner, membership chairman, Business Educa- 
tion Department, Arlington Heights High 
School, Arlington Heights, Illinois; Drusilla 
Ham, publicity director, Business Education 
Department, Sycamore High School, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 
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Eugene Brock Retires 


Eugene A. Brock, chairman of the Busi- 
ness Education Department of Phoenix 
Union High School, has retired from active 
service in this school system. 

Mr. Brock has taught in the schools of 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Colorado. He 
has been chairman at the Phoenix Union 
High School for the past twenty-four years. 


September, 1961 


Au important book for 
many students — 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL 
AND CIVIL SERVICE 
TRAINING 


3rd Edition—By Fisher 


+ Civil Service 
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The third edition of INTENSIVE CLERICAL 
AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING is organ- 


ized into seven parts as follows: 


PartI. Grammar, Punctuation, and 
Capitalization 

Part II. Vocabulary and Spelling 

Part III. Arithmetic 

Part IV. Business Information 

Part V. coe of Aptitudes and Capaci- 
ies 

Part VI. Typewriting and Shorthand 


Part VII. Employment 


An Inventory of Clerical Skills and 
Information is a new feature of the third 
edition. It is in the nature of a pretest. 
Following this inventory the student is told 
where he may receive help concerning 
any of the eighty items he may have missed. 


A perfect score is indicated for each pre- 
test, exercise, and test in INTENSIVE 
CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAIN- 
ING. The last two pages in the workbook 
provide space for the completed date and 
the student's score on each assignment. 


South -Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
Burlingame, Calif. 
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An Electronic Introduction to 
the Typewriter Keyboard 


(Submitted b 
Ottawa 

Ottawa, 
The electronic device used for introducing 
the keyboard at our high school is a visual 
aid operated from a keyboard similar to a 
typewriter keyboard. By depressing a key 
on the electronic, master keyboard, the cor- 
responding letter is illuminated on the large- 
scale keyboard chart located at the front of 
the room. The students respond by typing 
the illuminated letter three times, followed 
by a space. They type the letter “j” for 


example, jjj space. 

The device is also used for visual dictation. 
The word is typewritten on the special key- 
board by the instructor, pronounced by the 
students, and then typewritten three times 
by the students. 





| mien esti 5 ss 

The visual aid is a do-it-yourself project 
of Kenneth Fread, a’ teacher of beginning 
typing at Ottawa High School. The oper- 
ating keyboard is made of wood, dowels, 
springs, brass screws, and a brass plate. fA 
ground wire is connected to the brass plate. 
Another wire is soldered to a brass screw 
located on the bottom end of each dowel. 
The dowels, arranged in standard keyboard 
positions, are held in the up position by 
springs until depressed. When the dowel key 
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Kenneth Fread 


h School 
ois) 

is depressed, the head of the brass screw 
makes contact with the brass plate to com- 
plete a circuit which causes the corres- 
ponding letter to be illuminated on the large- 
scale keyboard chart. The keyboard chart 
is connected to the operating keyboard by a 
cable of wires. The chart is a rectangular box 
divided into sections by slats, similar to 
dividers in an egg carton. Each section con- 
tains a Christmas tree bulb in an electrical 
socket. The front of each section is covered 
with opaque plastic on which the letters have 
been stenciled. 


QWERTY UTIF 
ASDPFGH. £L 


The use of this electronic device offers 
many advantages: 

1. Introduction of the keyboard is a 
teacher-controlled activity at all times. 
Accuracy can be encouraged and 
speed emphasized. 

The teacher faces the students at all 

times. 

. The use of a chalkboard for teacher- 

controlled drills is unnecessary. 

The dictation of letters or words by 

the teacher is visual rather than vocal, 

although vocal dictation is also used. 

5. It is possible to detect any student 
who lacks confidence in knowledge of 
key positions because he looks down 
from the illuminated keyboard to his 
own typewriter. Additional practice 
on the troublesome letter or word can 
be presented immediately. 
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10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 


Corrective teaching dictates that a 
superior job of teaching can be done 
if the students’ errors are corrected as 
soon as detected. 


. The drills used can be taken from the 


textbook or other material as the 
teacher desires. 

Students, although being paced as a 
group, are encouraged to type each 
letter or word at their own maximum 
speed. 


. Because the keys on the master key- 


board are lettered, any student can be 
the operator while the teacher aids a 
student or observes the class. 


. After the keyboard has been intro- 


duced, the device can be operated by 
a student to give slower students, 
located any place in the room, extra 
group practice while the teacher 
works with the remainder of the class. 
The room need not be darkened. 
Because the keyboard is merely a box 
placed on a stand, there is no type- 
writer to obstruct the students view of 
the keys. The demonstration of every 
reach can be seen by all students from 
every part of the room. 

Students seem more interested and 
pay greater attention than through 
conventional means. 

Any do-it-yourself fan can build one 
for his classroom with a minimum of 
expense and labor. 





LETTERHEADS 
for 
Typewriting, Transcription 
or Office Practice 





This letterhead pad contains eighty 
letterheads attractively designed in 
two colors and printed on erasable 
paper. Sixteen different letterheads 
are included and each letterhead is 
repeated five times. The letterheads 
are bound at the right so that the 
smooth edge can be placed against the 
guide on the typewriter. Price, 
80 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 44 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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Rufus Stickney Retires 


Rufus Stickney, one of the best known and 
beloved business educators in New England, 
will retire this summer. 

His association with the Boston School of 
Business Education since 1927, as head 
instructor in shorthand and director of 
placement, has been a significant factor in 
the school’s unique development. Genera- 
tions of students who have studied under 
him cherish with affection the warmth and 
clarity of his teaching. 

Known among business men and teachers 
for his imaginative thinking and talent for 
organization, he has had a wide influence in 
the modern development of business educa- 
tion. He has been past president of E.B.T.A. 
and the New England Business Education 
Association; a leader in the National Office 
Management Association, the Massachusetts 
Teachers Association, the Business Educa- 
tion Council of the City of Boston, and in 
various fraternal groups. He has addressed 
vocational, educational, and business as- 
sociations; been in demand as a commence- 
ment speaker and guest lecturer in schools 
and colleges throughout New England. . 

His writings cover a wide range of articles 
on subjects associated with shorthand, office 
management, placement, and vocational 
problems. He is best known, however, for 
two widely used textbooks. 

A holder of two degrees from Boston 
University, Mr. Stickney has lectured there 
on office management and personnel prob- 
lems and directed its recreational programs 
for summer students. Previously, he partic- 
ipated in the summer sessions of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, the New York Teachers 
College, and various private commercial and 
junior colleges. 


Kentucky Meeting 


The Kentucky Business Education As- 
sociation held its annual luncheon meeting 
in Louisville on April 6, 1961. Robert E. 
Slaughter, vice president, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, spoke on “Business Education in 
the Sixties.” 

The following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Ethel Plock, Ahrens Trade School, 
Louisville; vice president, Margaret 
Moberly, Eastern State College, Richmond; 
secretary, Mary Elizabeth Moore, Franklin 
County High School, Frankfort; treasurer, 
Dellazine Spillman, Oldham County High 
School, LaGrange. 
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The 3rd Edition 


CLERICAL 


OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


By Peter L. Agnew and James R. Meehan 


Up-to-date treatment of office duties and procedures, 
logical sequence of lessons, new arrangement of text 
material — these are but a few of the many features that 
make the third edition an outstanding book to prepare 
students for general office occupations. This revision 
covers all office duties and procedures except those 
dealing with dictation and transcription. 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE integrates and corre- 
lates in one final course the skills and knowledge that 
have been acquired by the student in other courses and 
adds many new skills and knowledge. It places a final 
emphasis on these skills and knowledge and requires 
the student to go through learning experiences that lead 
to success in a real office working situation. The effect 
of data processing on office procedures is woven 
throughout the book. Other information concerning 
new office processes and equipment is integrated at 
appropriate points in the text instead of being covered 
as unrelated items. This integration of information gives 
the student a better understanding of the ‘“‘why”’ as well 
as the “how” of solving certain office problems. Empha- 
sis is placed on developing vocational understanding, 
competence, and maturity. 












PLUS THESE 
MATERIALS 


+ An attractive workbook 


that includes business 
forms, personality 
charts, check lists, and 
drills 


+ Twelve objective 


achievement tests and 
two examinations 


+A tiling set that pro- 


vides practice on three 
card filing jobs and 
four correspondence 
filing jobs 


+ Teachers’ manuals for 


the textbook and the 
filing set 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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People, Products, and Progress. Produced by 
Creative Arts Studio. A 16mm sound picture in color. 
This film requires 28 minutes showing time. It contains 
predictions on what life in America can be like by 1975, 
provided our private competitive enterprise system 
remains free. Through this film you will see how busi- 
ness expects to meet this challenge of a growing popula- 
tion. 


Summary. The experts predict a national population 
of 221 million. This is a real challenge to the imagina- 
tion and ingenuity of American business. Business will 
be providing new products, new jobs, and an ever-rising 
standard of living. The following are just a few of the 
carefully calculated illustrated predictions made by 
leading trade associations and business firms: (1) chemi- 
cal heating units to cook food right in the package, 
(2) house lights operated by a wave of the hand, 
(3) automatic eyes that close windows when it rains, 
(4) clothes and dishes washed without mechanical agita- 
tion, (5) 200-passenger airliners with flight speeds ex- 
ceeding 1200 miles per hour linking together all im- 
portant cities of the world, (6) telephone-tv in which 
both parties see each other. 

With such a large population we will have food and 
shelter problems. The area for growing crops will be 
cut almost in half, but we will be able to grow more 
food by using newly developed chemicals. There will 
be a need for more homes, but new products will be 
used to build inexpensive ones. There will be many 
changes in products and homes. There will be enough 
electricity. Gas will do more cooking and heating. 
Super highways will be built. Large buildings, high 
bridges, modern air and rail terminals will be built 
using an improved lightweight cement. Modern schools 
will be divided for different studies, with many more 
facilities available. 

There will be atomic powered automobiles that will 
steer and park themselves automatically. We will have 
bigger, better, and faster airliners. Flying saucers that 
carry 100 passengers will be invented. Helicopters will 
be available to take you downtown. We shall also have 
improved railroad systems with new, streamline Pull- 
man cars. 

These illustrated projections will show you and 
your community the world of tomorrow, provided our 
free enterprise system is allowed to grow and expand 
to meet the challenges of the years ahead. 


Recommended Use. This film is recommended for all 
students enrolled in all courses. 


Sale and Rental. The sale price is $125, and rental is 
$15 for 7 days. Request from Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Audio Visual Department, 
1615 H Street, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Duplicating by the Spirit Method. A 16mm 
sound film in black and white or color. The film requires 
14 minutes showing time. It was produced by Albert R. 
Bailey to demonstrate the complete method of preparing 
a master carbon set and operating the duplicating ma- 
chine. Script and educational collaboration by James S. 
Kinder and E. Dana Gibson, professors at San Diego 
State College, California. 


Summary. The picture opens with a discussion of 
different types of duplicating processes, their purposes 
and advantages, and tells how each can be used most 
effectively in certain situations. Duplicators shown are 
the photocopy machine, offset printer, mimeograph, 
and finally the spirit duplicator. Carbon master sets 
are explained, and the principle of the dye transfer 
process is illustrated. 

Typing the master set, making corrections and 
changes by various methods, using hand lettering and 
colored carbons are shown in detail. Close attention is 
given to each step in operating the machine, including 
proper adjustment of the controls when running test 
copies, spacing the copy on the page, and handy tips 
for obtaining good results. Proper care of the machine 
is also stressed. 


Recommended Use. For junior-senior high school, 
college, and adult programs. Students enrolled in office 
practice, clerical practice, and cooperative training 
classes will receive many helpful suggestions. 

Sale and Rental. Available for educational use. 
Request from Bailey Films, Incorporated, 6509 
De Longpre Avenue, Hollywood 28, California. 


Special Teaching Aids. These humorous pen 
and ink cartoons (blue on white — size 8 by 12 inches) 
are available for bulletin board use. There are 12 sepa- 
rate cartoons included in each set. 


Summary. The following topics are the basis for the 
development of each set: (1) Typing, (2) Advanced 
Typing, (3) Bookkeeping, (4) Shorthand, (5) School 
Characters, (6) Why Teachers Grow Old, and (7) How 
to Study. 

Business teachers and school administrators will be 
interested in obtaining these interesting and humorous 
cartoon charts. The charts emphasize many poor habits 
now practiced by students. These cartoons are based 
on the thought, “‘If you can make them laugh, you can 
teach them anything!” When new materials are needed 
for bulletin boards in various classrooms during the 
year, these charts will create a lot of student interest. 
At the same time, these charts provide many valuable 
teaching suggestions. 


Sale. These aids are available from Special Teaching 
Aids, 3408 N. Potomac Street, Arlington 13, Virginia . 
Each set sells for $2 
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WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY 


(ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, REGIONAL) 


By 
Pounds and 
Cooper 








A 








SOME INTERESTING FEATURES 


e Sixteen pages of colored maps 


® Illustrations integrated with text ma- 
terial by use of tie-in captions 


® Redrawing of light line maps with use 
of color 

® Careful revision of end-of-chapter ma- 
terial 


® Emphasis on man’s political and eco- 
nomic activities, on the earth’s surface, 
and how they are conditioned in vary- 
ing degrees by ir 


A “keeping up with the changing map” 
approach to the world’s political units— 
area, location, population, resources, 
and economy 

® The use of a regional approach to help 
students understand better the geog- 
raphy of man 

Major attention to the regional study 
of the United States with adequate 
coverage of the other countries of the 
world 


® Optional correlating workbook and 
achievement tests 


®A comprehensive teachers’ 
with many helps for the teacher 


manual 













NEW 196] 
6th EDITION 


Many important changes are made in this revision of 
a book that both students and teachers preferred to 
any other in the field. Their satisfaction, in many 
instances, led them to give us many constructive 
suggestions which are used in the Sixth Edition. 


Some of the improvements in this revision are: (1) a 
16-page colored map supplement in the book, 
(2) quotations from text material to identify and tie-in 
halftone illustrations with discussions, (3) color used 
in light line maps, (4) recent changes in political 
boundaries shown in all maps, and (5) general im- 
provement and careful reduction in end-of-chapter 
activities. 


The same general philosophy is followed in the Sixth 
Edition as in the previous edition. All discussions are 
centered around man’s political and economic 
activities on the earth's surface and how they are 
conditioned in varying degrees by it. The world- 
minded youth of today will be captivated by the lucid, 
conversation-like descriptions that are used to show 
the interdependence of one region of the world upon 
the economic products and natural resources of other 
regions. Major attention is given to the regional 
study of the United States with adequate coverage 
of the other countries of the world and their contribu- 
tion to man’s economic needs. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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of NEW 
Literature 





Opinions of Michigan High School Faculties 
Concerning Cooperative Occupational Educa- 
tion. 1960. Published by Vocational Instructional 
Materials Laboratory, School of Education, University 
of Michigan. It includes a research project made by 
the Southeastern Michigan Coordinators Association, 
with the cooperation of the Department of Vocational 
Education and Practical Arts, the University of 
Michigan, and the Extension Service. 

This study is offered asa practical aid to coordinators, 
and other interested persons, by stating the opinions 
of Michigan High School faculties with regard to 
cooperative occupational education. Cooperative 
occupational education is a program which permits 
certain students, when given proper guidance, to select, 
enter into, and progress in learning occupations of their 
choice. This progress is achieved through work on the 
job, correlated with in-school instruction in the general 
and technical aspects of their vocations. The following 
chapters, including separate correlated unit parts, are: 

1. Introduction, 2. Programs Involving Work Ex- 
perience, 3. Methods, Procedures, and Statistical 
Treatment, 4. The Survey Results, 5. Discussion and 
Summary. 

All inquiries pertaining to this publication and re- 
quests for copies should be sent to Vocational Instruc- 
tional Materials Laboratory, School of Education, The 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Office Practice Kits. Kit No. 1. Role Playing 
for Clerical and Secretarial Majors. Role playing is 
a valuable aid to business teaching since it can realis- 
tically portray office situations. It provides motivation 
and interest in the classroom, as well as insuring later 
success in office work. 

This kit contains a series of office problems, mimeo- 
graphed on pages assembled within a pocket form type 
of folder. Correct telephone usage is the basis for solving 
these projects, with the student playing the role of an 
office employee. Also included in the folder pocket are 
separate printed booklets containing pointers on proper 
telephone techniques, number memo idea, job hunting, 
and job applications to aid students in getting a job. 

Kit No. 2. Weighing and Understanding of Mailing 
Procedures. This kit is prepared and assembled in a 
form similar to kit No. 1. 

The projects included in this kit will aid students in 
learning how to weigh mail correctly, proper mail 
distribution methods, and other mailing procedures. 
Also included in the folder is a booklet on postage rates 
and fees, different types of class mail items, and posters 
emphasizing office procedures in handling incoming and 
outgoing mail. 

These kits may be obtained for $1.50 each. Send 
request to Miss Marietta Cain, 1102 East Tenth Street, 
Jeffersonville, Indiana. 
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Teaching Rapid and Slow Learners in High 
School. Reprinted 1960. Catalog FS-5.3:95 4/5 U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

This 97-page, paper-bound bulletin represents a co- 
operative effort of nine secondary school specialists in 
the United States Office of Education. 

It is a report on the present status of adaptations in 
teaching methods in junior and senior high schools 
enrolling more than 300 pupils. The various subjects 
usually offered in schools of this size were considered 
for other than average pupils. Each of the reporting 
specialists conveys information about the slow or rapid 
learner and his progress in their specialized field. The 
purpose of the bulletin is to stimulate school adminis- 
trators and teachers to examine their own procedures 
and methods with a view to improving them. 

The following chapters are included: Chapter I, 
Background, Purpose, and Scope of Study; Chapter II, 
Administrative Provisions for Rapid-Slow-Learning 
Pupils; Chapter III, Techniques Used in Discovering 
Rapid-Slow-Learning Pupils; Chapter IV, Instructional 
Provisions; Chapter V, Improving Instruction in Local 
Communities. 

In addition to information on the ways in which 
rapid and slow learners are administered and identified, 
this report also discusses instructional provisions and 
procedures used by teachers in various subject-matter 
areas. 

The price for this bulletin is only 35 cents. Order 
from United States Government Printing Office, Divi- 
sion of Public Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Schools of Tomorrow — Today. 1960. By 
Arthur D. Morse. The book contains 191 pages bound 
with a paper cover. The Educational Relations De- 
partment, General Electric nem oar 4 used the described 
experiments as a basis for developing the theater pro- 
duction program, ““The Stmetidl hamnleona.” 

Persons now engaged in the various fields of educa- 
tion will be interested in knowing about some of the 
recent experiments that have been undertaken in 
teaching and learning. Some of these important experi- 
ments included and discussed are: (1) Team Teaching 
in Action, (2) Freeing the Teacher for Teaching, 
(3) Television Pioneer, (4) The Electronic Link, 
(5) Teachers of Tomorrow, (6) Related Experimental 
Programs. 

School administrators may request a free copy of this 
book to be placed on file in the school library from 
Educational Relations, General Electric Company, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
Teachers and interested citizens may order copies for 
their own personal library at $1.50 by sending their 
request to Doubleday and Company, Incorporated, 
Garden City, New York. 
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Service 


A customer waiting for a job to be done on his car 
watched a mechanic change the oil in another car — 
not spilling a drop, check the radiator carefully, clean 
the windshield, wipe away the greasy finger marks, 
place a clean cloth over the upholstery, wash his hands 
oS and drive the car slowly out to the street 
curb. 

“Now there’s a real mechanic,” the customer ob- 
served. 

“‘QOh,” said the station manager, “that’s his own car.” 


Progress 


Now you can breakfast in New York, 


jet to 
Los Angeles and find nobody up. 


Helpful 


Six-year old James Robert, son of a prominent New 
Yorker, answered the phone for his absent father. 

The caller asked: “Could you take a message for 
your father?” 

Said James Robert: “Yes sir, wait till I get a pencil.” 

The caller waited. 

James Robert returned to the telephone: “The point 
is broken, I’ll get another one.” 

James Robert came back again: “I’m here, but do 
you know what?” 

Said the caller: “No.” 


*T can’t write.” 


Hide and Seek 
Waitress: “‘How did you find your steak, sir?” 


Customer: “It was just luck. I happened to move 
a piece of parsley and there it was!” 
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Just Half 


One speaker on the program, heckling the other before 
his speech: “Tell them all you know. It won’t take 
longer than 10 minutes.”” The speaker came back with, 
“T’ll tell them all we both know: that won’t take more 
than 15 minutes.” 


Cases 


First Psychiatrist: “I have a patient with a split 
personality.” 

Second P.: “That’s nothing unusual.” 

First P.: “This one is. They both pay.” 


Well? 
A fifth grade youngster, undergoing serious chastise- 
ment for his poor report card asked: 


“Well, Dad, what do you think is wrong with me — 
heredity or environment?” 


Definitions 


Common sense is genius in homespun. 


Modern Man is one who drives a mortgaged car over 
a bond-financed highway on credit-card gas. 


Opinion: A definite conclusion reached after examin- 
ing one’s preconceived ideas. 
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BUSINESS 
FILING 


2nd Edition 













The realistic jobs provide practice in filing under conditions com- 
parable with those the student will encounter in a business office. 
Provision is made for practice in the most important phases of card 
filing and the most common systems of correspondence filing. 


FILING OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


2nd Edition The textbook and practice set are or- 


ganized so that they may be used for a 
20-period course, a 30-period course, or a 
40-period course. Rules for alphabetic 
indexing and cross referencing are covered 
before the student begins work on the filing 
jobs. Appropriate coverage is given to the four 
basic filing systems — alphabetic, numeric, 
subject, and geographic. Supplies are provided 
in the practice set for filing two hundred 5” x 3” 
cards and eighty pieces of correspondence. 


Give your students some job insurance by ordering 
these filing materials for use in your classes before 
the end of this school year. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Position desired in a public, parochial, or private school 
by a man with an M.S. degree. Seventeen years ex- 
rience teaching Gregg shorthand, typewriting, and 
kkeeping. Prefer Midwest location and rt-time. 
Have own income, can invest. Willing to work for reason- 
able salary. Address, No. 12. 


Experienced male teacher in business education and 
business a desires a position in either 
private school or college in the Midwest, Middle South, 
or Southwest. Experience includes secretarial studies, 
accounting, and business administration courses. Holds 
B.S. and M.A. degrees. Can be available on short notice. 
Address, No. 14. 


Single man desires teaching position or administrative 
post in a business school. Twenty-two years experience 
teaching commercial subjects. At present is teaching in 
the New York Metropolitan area. Available October 1. 
Address, No. 15. 


Experienced, expert administrator-instructor, formerly 
business college president. Can handle any department 
or executive t. Available short notice. Accountant, 
attorney, author, with ideas, initiative, can make money 
for a reliable school. Salary secondary to promising 
possibilities. Would consider eventual investment. 
Address, No. 16. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


A teacher-manager wanted for a school of about 125 stu- 
dents. Good income and opportunity to own the school 
in a short time. Address, No. 18. 


Wanted for employment, 


typing and shorthand 
teacher. Salary, $4,000 to start. 


ntact Knapp Business 


College direct, 114 South Tenth Street, Tacoma, Wash- 


ington. 
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Classified Advertising 


ADDRESS REPLIES TO NO. 
THE BALANCE SHEET 


Business college established 29 years“is interested in an 
experienced school man. Potential: part of the business 
without an investment. School located in the Midwest. 
Address, No. 21. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


A three teacher school in operation for 70 years. Thirty 
years under present ownership. Reason for selling — 
retiring. Address, No. 17. 


Beautiful, well-equipped, air conditioned college for 
sale in old, historic southern city. Capacity 70. No 
college, business or otherwise, within mile radius. 
Owners have divided interest. Address, No. 10. 


Owner has two modern schools located in the Central 
States. Will sell either one to right party. Might consider 
a young man to manage one of the schools. Write qualifi- 
cations. Address, No. 13. 


School for sale in the Carolinas. Seventy student po- 
tential; present enrollment 30. Ten high schools to draw 
from. Low monthly rent. Practically all new machines, 
I.B.M. Key Punch. Price, $4,000 cash; remainder to be 
financed. Address, No. 11. 


School located in industrial northeastern Ohio. Ex- 
cellent potential for growth. No close competition. Ideal 
opportunity for man and wife. Newly decorated, with 
modern equipment. Owner wishes to devote time to 
other businesses. Address, No. 19. 


Business college located in fast growing city in the 
Southeast. Have Speedwriting franchise. Can be bought 
reasonable. Owner has other interests. Address, No. 20. 
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Suggestions for 
Business Teachers 


(Continued from page 12) 


PROMOTION OF CLUBS. While there are 
many business clubs which can be estab- 
lished in the school, the Future Business 
Leaders of America and Future Business 
Teachers are the two most popular clubs for 
business students. Each department should 
actively sponsor at least one club for business 
students. 


ORIENTATION OF JUNIOR HIGH NINTH-GRADE 
pupits. Orientation of ninth-grade students 
should include assembly programs, visits 
to the business department on special occa- 
sions, meetings with junior high school 
teachers and parents, bulletin board displays 
and showcase exhibits in the junior high 
school buildings. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 
Each business department should strive to 
maintain a cooperative atmosphere with 
other departments in the school. The de- 
partments might consider cooperatively such 
areas as overlapping of subject matter, 
duplicating activities, and developing busi- 
nesslike behavior and manners. The home 
economics department might provide as- 
sistance with dress and grooming for girls; 
the English department might be called upon 
to assist in overcoming difficulties in mechan- 
ics and composition. 





BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 
THIRD EDITION 
by Wanous and Wanous 


Here is an all-purpose book that you can use 
repeatedly throughout all of your typewriting 
classes. It is a paper-bound book in which 
there are numerous different types of selective 
drills, such as those emphasizing figures, diffi- 
cult reaches, individual letters of the alphabet, 
rhythm, difficult words, and many others. 


An examination copy will be sent on request 
if you will consider it for class purchase. 


List price, $1.20 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 44 




















Professionalism — Are We 
Digging Its Grave? 


(Continued from page 17) 


HAVE YOU ENGAGED IN PROFESSIONAL CON- 
VERSATIONS WITH OTHER TEACHERS DURING THE 
LAST TWO YEARS? ‘Teachers need to discuss 
with other teachers the actual goals of our 
educational program, as well as reasonable 
standards to seek in the attainment of these 
professional goals. Teachers need to be 
aware of the changing demand for different 
skills required by the businessmen or by 
further education. Conceivably, the skills 
that the educator is teaching may not be the 
skills the student will need most after gradu- 
ation. 


HAVE YOU VOLUNTARILY ATTENDED A STUDENT 
EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITY THIS YEAR? ‘The 
values derived from affiliating with the 
students outside of the classroom are many- 
fold. When the students realize that the 
teachers are interested enough in them to 
attend their outside activities, they are 
much more aware of the teacher as a genuine 
person. 


In conclusion, it can be correctly stated 
that the professional development for which 
we constantly strive can be accomplished in 
many ways. ‘The professional activities 
mentioned above can be used by an indi- 
vidual teacher as a self-analysis and personal 
inventory sheet. Through the use of a per- 
sonal inventory sheet, he can determine 
which of his activities contributes to a higher- 
status recognition in the eyes of the public. 
More important, he can recognize the activi- 
ties in which he should be engaging to 
elevate our national status of teaching. 


When teachers finally derive this well- 
deserved recognition, the working hour 
remuneration will increase, professional in- 
duction hurdles will appear, and there will 
be a noticeable decrease of negative criti- 
cisms from parents, school administrative 
members, and businessmen. 

A profession, in order to stay alive, must 
be a working one that has developed a to- 
getherness. All members of a profession 
must work constantly to improve the status 
of the profession. However, if teachers con- 
tinue to deprive themselves of rewarding 
professional activities, they are guilty of 
digging the professional graves of all 
teachers. 

Cooperation and integrity in the responsi- 
bilities of our profession can add immeasur- 
ably to the mental peace of all educators. 
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PERSONAL TYPEWRITING 





for junior high | «or sencon high 


By 5. J. Wanous 


Here is a book that is giving outstanding results in personal typing classes in 
both junior high schools and senior high schools. It provides an appropriate 
balance between (1) basic skill building and problem applications, and (2) self- 
oriented and business-oriented applications. 


Emphasis is placed on basic skill-building procedures so that the student will 
gain a high-level skill in using the typewriter to write personal papers. The 
student gets practical training in creative typing and composition at the machine. 
The problem applications follow a functional sequence in a simple-to-complex 
order. 


Self-instructional illustrations are used to guide the learner. In addition, there 
are built-in learnings provided through copy material. 


An optional workbook and six achievement tests are available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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Teach Job Procurement 


(Submitted by Norman Stephan 
Hammond High School 
Hammond, Indiana) 


Every year the business departments of 
our high schools graduate thousands of 
potential office workers. Upon graduation 
these students, equipped with marketable 
skills, seek employment. Let us help them 
sell themselves! Familiarity with job pro- 
curement techniques and procedures will 
give a graduating student a sound back- 
ground from which to draw knowledge at 
the time he is confronted with his first ap- 
plication blank and personal interview. 
This knowledge will be of significant value 
not only for his initial job, but also when he 
wishes to change employers. Our responsi- 
bility is not to obtain jobs for students, but 
rather to equip them with the essential tools 
necessary to fend for themselves, and to 
compete intelligently whenever there are 
employment opportunities presented. 

To meet this challenge, the clerical prac- 
tice class of our high school initiated a one- 
week “Job Procurement” unit in the rota- 
tion schedule of every student. On the first 
day of this unit the student is required to 
read material containing tips and sug- 
gestions on seeking initial employment and 
the different ways of getting a job. That 
evening he is assigned the responsibility of 
searching in the classified section of his 
newspaper for an office job for which he is 
qualified — one for which he might apply 
after graduation. In the event the student 
is unable to find a suitable job offered in the 
newspaper, particularly for male clerical 
positions, files should be made available 
listing the various office occupations open 
to high school graduates. 

The following day the student is furnished 
a model letter of application and personal 
data sheet. Using this model only as a guide, 
the student composes his letter of application 
and personal data sheet. After the rough 
drafts are corrected, a final copy of the letter 
and data sheet are typed, inserted into an 
addressed envelope, and given to the in- 
structor for evaluation. These forms are 
evaluated for neatness, spelling, capitaliza- 
tion, personal references, honesty, place- 
ment of data, grammatical construction, and 
typing of the envelope. Personal conferences 
are held with each student to discuss the 
strengths and weaknesses of the completed 
letter and data sheet, as well as the student’s 
work. 

The student is required to complete an 
application blank. Application blanks are 
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readily available from local businesses and 
industries. Quite frequently, the student 
will wish to complete the application blank 
of a firm at which he will seek employment 
upon graduation. These application blanks 
are then checked for neatness, accuracy, 
and completeness; especially noting the 
social security number and addresses of 
references. 

Each student is given a personal interview 
with the teachers simulating the interview he 
will have with the prospective employer. 
After the interview, a discussion is held for 
the purpose of revealing the general impres- 
sion the interviewee has made, both during 
his interview and on his completed applica- 
tion blank. At this time suggestions should 
be made to the student indicating the in- 
fluence that appearance and proper clothing 
will have when he is applying for a job. 
Stress must be placed on the fact that the 
applicant should take with him his high 
school diploma and social security card. 

The importance of striving for perfection 
when preparing a letter of application, per- 
sonal data sheet, and application blank can- 
not be overemphasized. These forms 
normally represent the first impression that 
a job-seeking office worker will make on his 
prospective employer. Often prospective 
employees are refused serious consideration 
for employment because of poorly prepared 
forms. 

Donald Moretton, a business teacher at 
Hammond High School, has conducted a 
follow-up study since this unit was initiated. 
The study indicated that a third of the 
graduates found exactly the type of job they 
wanted in less than a week. Half found a job 
on their own or through a newspaper in a 
relatively short time. 

As business educators, we must endeavor 
to teach our students every element of the 
hiring procedure. Practice in the hiring 
routine removes much of the tension in 
persons seeking their initial job. 





GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 
by Dame and Brinkman 


Here is a book that belongs in the private library of 

every business teacher and guidance counselor. A single 

Pry 4 will be sent, postpaid, for a cash remittance of 
00. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 44 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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The 2nd Edition 


APPLIED PENMANSHIP 


by Lyons 











A texthoak-workbook that builds skill through applied exercises 





APPLIED PENMANSHIP provides a complete teaching aes 


plan for the improvement of a student's handwriting 





skill. A diagnostic chart accompanies the second edi- 





tion. This chart shows the right way of writing small 
letters, capital letters, and joining strokes. It also shows 


the wrong way of writing small letters and capital letters. 


A student is taught in APPLIED PENMANSHIP how to 
write with improved skill in a variety of forms that are 
common in the home and in the business office. This 
textbook-workbook will motivate the student to want to 
improve the legibility of his handwriting. 
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20% CENTURY BOOK STAND 





MADE OF STEEL ... 


Simple, Practical, PRICE 


Stu rdy, Fireproof . + « $8.16 per dozen, list, sub- 
WILL NOT DAMAGE BOOKS ject to the usual discount. 


We have experimented with various types of copy- * 
holders to try to get a stand that can be used 


satisfactorily with all kinds of typewriting books 

and transcription books. NO SAMPLES 
Here is an entirely new type of book stand that has A single specimen will be 
proved very satisfactory from experimentation. cont Gententih tes OB cont 
It holds a book firmly and will not tip. It will last —— ~ 
indefinitely; therefore, the price quoted is very remittance in advance 


reasonable for permanent equipment in your 
school. 
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